











One bomber flies alone— on the other side of sound 


So fast is the Air Force’s B-58 that it could race a thousand Already it has six world speed records to its credit. And there 
miles with any other strategic bomber ever built and return easily could be more, for the B-58 is a young plane, It has 
home before the other plane crossed the finish line. Capable of been operational only seven months. Fully “grown,” it easily 


speeds in excess of Mach 2, the Convair-built “Hustler” is more could improve its own performance by ten percent again. 


than twice as fast as the next fastest bomber now in service. One plane flies alone- for the Strategic Air Command and you. 


CGONVALR eesenat orsaccs GUMMID 
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Most men ruin a shave with too much foam! 


Any good barber will tell you that too much of any shaving foam 
(or cream) will dry out your beard...and starch it to a point where 
it’s too tough to cut easily or evenly. The best shave is the wer 
shave. You need a lot of water and a little foam. In fact, one tea- 
spoonful of the new, rich Yardley Shaving Foam is absolutely all 
you need to work up the right, wet lather...the lather it takes to 


get a close, clean, 24-hour shave. And here’s a tip: shower before 
you shave. Steam does a great job of conditioning your skin for 
shaving. And keep your skin in perfect condition with after-shave. 
An after-shave as good as Yardley After-Shaving Lotion will not 
only help heal cuts and leave your skin fresh and smooth... it will 
also work to make succeeding shaves easier and easier and easier, 
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Conservatism Defined 


Sir: 

I am glad that Time is recognizing Amer- 
ica’s conservative leader, Barry Goldwater. 
Young people like myself and people of all 
ages will and must work for Senator Gold- 
water's nomination as the Republican presi- 
dential candidate in 1964. The “new frontier” 
of liberalism is pretty old; it is the new 
frontier of conservatism that will rise and 
crush the forces of socialism and liberalism. 


Marts CrruLis 
Dayton 


Sir: 

May I object solemnly, and doubtless fruit- 
lessly, to the widespread assumption that the 
principles and proposals of Barry Goldwater 
are the essence of American conservatism. 

His refusal to accept social and economic 
changes that have been firmly established in 
the American way of life, his announced in- 
tention of rolling back the course of history 
to (at the very latest) 1930, his weakness for 
arguments that unravel the bonds of social 
unity—these, surely, are the marks of a re- 
actionary, not of a conservative. 

While I use that word reactionary in a 
nonpejorative sense, I realize that it may 
irritate supporters of Senator Goldwater; and 
I would therefore suggest respectfully that he 
henceforth be known as a “restorationist.” In 
any case, to cede him all rights to the proud 
citadel of conservatism is to banish Dwight D, 
Eisenhower to the camp of liberalism, and 
that, it seems to me, is about the last thing 
the conservatives of Time would want to do, 

And if Eisenhower is a liberal, which Sena- 
tor Goldwater seems to think he is, what then 
is John F. Kennedy—and those of us who 
voted for him? 


CLINTON ROSSITER 
Cambridge, England 


G Cornell Historian Clinton Rossiter, 
now serving as Pitt Professor of Amer- 
ican History and Institutions at Selwyn 
College, Cambridge University, is au- 
thor of Conservatism in America and 
The American Presidency.—En. 


Federal Aid to Schools 
Sir: 

The issue in the parochial-public school 
controversy is being very much obscured, 

There is only one reason for the existence 
of the Roman Catholic parochial schools, and 
that is to teach the Roman Catholic religion, 
which is unacceptable to me, a Presbyterian. 
I hold no resentment toward the members of 
that church, Nevertheless, | do not want one 
cent of my tax money to be used for the teach- 
ing or advancement of their religion. By the 
same token, I do not expect them to pay one 
cent of tax money toward the support of, or 
the teaching by, my church. 


Rosert J. PoORMAN 
Bloomington, III. 


Sir: 

The Catholic bishops that have asked for aid 
to private schools are doing so because they 
feel it is right. This is not the first time they 
have made such requests, nor will it be the last. 
As a Catholic, I feel that I have the right and 
the duty to express my position. I know my 
feelings coincide with many others of my 
faith. We feel that the aid to education should 
zo to everyone, in both public and private 
schools, or to no one. 

AMELIA HEISKELL 
Newton, Mass. 
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Sir: 

Congratulations to President Kennedy for 
not allowing the Catholic hierarchy to pres- 
sure him into betraying the Constitution of 
the U.S. and the people who elected him. 

The public school is a public responsibility 
and must be supported by public funds. The 
private school is a private responsibility and 
must draw its support from private funds. 

(Mrs.) ALMENA RUSSELL 
Frechold, N.J. 


Sir: 

As a Catholic, I am justly proud of Kenne- 
dy’s firm stand on separation of church and 
state, and appalled by the constant whining 
of a great number of our co-religionists, It 
seems to me that they are doing their utmost 
to assure that they shall never again see a Cath- 
olic in the White House. 

ARLINE Kurie 
Alden, N.Y. 


Sir: 

I learn about my particular brand of reli- 
gion by attending my church, and my chil- 
dren do the same. 

If Cardinal Spellman feels that Catholic 
children should have their religion taught to 
them six days a week, that is his problem. 

CuHartes Law 
Poland, Ohio 


Sir: 

It has been proved in the South that pub- 
lic funds cannot support two separate but 
equal school systems. Both systems suffer. 

We are just ending segregation according 
to race, and now the Catholic hierarchy is 
pressing for segregation according to religion. 

Maryorte M. Vocer 
Pittsburgh 


Sir: 

The squabble over federal aid to edu- 
cation, especially to parochial schools, means 
only one thing: dangerous delay that will 
cause thousands of students to receive another 
year of substandard education. 

PauL FIsHer 
West Bend, Wis. 


Life in Laos 
Sir: 

My service in Thailand for seven years as 
United States Ambassador and my many 
friends among the peoples of Southeast Asia, 
Thailand and Laos have given me a deep re- 
spect and appreciation of the fine qualities 
and attributes of the Lao people. 

Their veneration for and devotion to the 
Buddhist faith, their respect for their King 
and their elders, their tolerant philosophy of 
life, their artistic achievements, their joyous 
customs, and their friendliness and hospitali- 
ty are surely admirable qualities and worth 
bringing to the attention of Americans. 

I was dismayed, therefore, by Trme’s fea- 
ture article concerning Laos—dismayed by the 
thought that Time's article will be read by 
many thousands of American citizens and will 
sharply color their thinking and image of the 
Lao people; dismayed, too, by the thought of 
the irritation and resentment which I fear 
this article will arouse. I feel this is the 
kind of reporting that undercuts the efforts 
of our country to win the good will and 
friendship of other peoples. 

Epwin F. STANTON 
Devon, Conn. 


G Edwin F. Stanton retired in 1953 
after 32 years in the U.S. Foreign 
Service —Eb. 
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Sir: 

Having spent the better part of the year 
1956 as the chief of CARE in Laos, I wish to 
congratulate Time on a superb job. It was 
a wonderful picture of the situation in this 
enigmatic, exasperating and charming little 
country. 

SAMUEL ZISKIND 
New York City 


Consortium in Connecticut 
Sir: 

I congratulate you on the lucid commen- 
tary regarding the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the Connecticut birth control laws. 

The unenforceable law against usage of 
contraceptives, by its ludicrous nature, tends 
to degrade law in general. The law prevent- 
ing prescription of contraceptives is far more 
vicious and discriminatory in its effects. The 
patient in Connecticut who can afford a pri- 
vate physician has no difficulty in obtaining 
contraceptive advice. The indigent patient 
who receives medical care on the ward or 
through clinic services receives no help. There 
is nothing academic about this economic dis- 
crimination in medical care. 

Ricuarp D., Otis, M.D. 
Bloomfield, Conn, 


Sir: 

In your article on birth control in Con- 
necticut, you make the statement: “In Con- 
necticut as elsewhere, Catholics defy the 
hierarchy and use medical contraception.” 

The exact issue, according to Catholic 
teaching, is that birth control] defies or con- 
travenes the law of God, as expressed in na- 
ture in a matter involving human life. To 
“defy the hierarchy” is here only a euphe- 
mism to cover the real issue, which in Catho- 
lic teaching is defiance of God’s laws. 

(Tue Rev.) M. M. FirzGeravp,C.S.P. 
Chicago 


Sir: 

The discussion of the Connecticut birth 
control statute contains several false and rath- 
er disagreeable insinuations. The first is that 
the statute is Roman Catholic in origin. The 
second is that the Catholic Church is in some 
way committed to the task of keeping the 
statute on the books. 

It should be noted that the statute was 
originally passed under Protestant pressure 
during the notorious ‘Comstock era,” when 
the reformist confusion between civil law and 
private morality reached its apogee. To state 
that the church now supports such a statute 
is to ignore a traditional Catholic jurispru- 
dential position, viz., moral imperatives un- 
enforceable in the civil order are not a proper 
subject for civil legislation. 

Joun K. O’CALLAGHAN 
New York City 


The John Birch Society 
Sir: 

The article concerning the John Birch So- 
ciety was of no surprise to the members. 

Our leadership had told us that we were 
beginning to hurt the Communists and their 
fellow travelers badly, and to be prepared for 
tripe such as yours and the sources from 
which it would come. Needless to say, their 
forecasting was entirely accurate. 

Tell your comrades that they will be hear- 
ing a great deal from the John Birch Society 
in the years ahead. 

V. A. McCuLLoucHu 
Mexia, Texas 


Sir: 

Living in Barryland, where the only two 
newspapers lend wholehearted support to the 
John Birch Society and lump Time in with 
those other “left-wing” publications, the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, I was 
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A Long Distance call 
never gets buried 
in an in box’ 


Telephone, and you’re right at your prospect’s desk. You 
bypass delays, get immediate attention. 


What’s more, your voice and personality add persuasion 
to your sales points. You can present your facts right then 
and there, answer questions, give all the information needed 
to close the sale. 


This powerful tool is right on your desk—waiting to work 
for you now. 


| Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


1 
! 
1 
\ 
| Philadelphia to Washington, D.C... . 65¢ = | 
| Detroit to Pittsburgh .. 2... .. 80¢ | 
New York to Columbus, O. . . . . . . $1.25 
Denver to Chicago ........ $1.55 ; 
| _Los Angeles to Boston... . . . . $2.25! 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
\ 1 
\ 1 





Here’s something 
every good provider 
needs to know 


NE INCOME is good. Two incomes are 
better. Ask a man who owns some 
stock, or a few bonds, of some fine company. 


Good stock can grow in dividends and 
value to build a better future. Good bonds 
can provide a more stable second income to 
pay for many a family extra. 


No wonder so many good providers are 
using money not needed for daily living or 


| interested in your line on Mr. Robert Welch 


and his friends. 

I first heard of the John Birch Society 
about the time I was informed that mental 
health programs and the concept of cultural 
relativism were softening us up for the Com- 
munist coup. About the same time a flurry of 
student energy was directed into compiling 
lists of “subversive professors”—a wonderful 
chance to get back at the prof who flunked 
you in history. Americanists were busy on 
the phone, too, and one student who refused 
to drop a course “because the instructor is a 
Communist” was threatened with a full-scale 


| “investigation” of her own activities. 


emergencies to invest in sound stock or | 


bonds. They want their families to have a 
second income for today, a growing income 
for tomorrow’s growing needs. 


You don’t have to be an expert to invest 
wisely. But you probably do need advice. 
A Partner or Registered Representative 
in a nearby Member Firm of the New 
York Stock Exchange will be glad to help 
you get facts. Tips or rumors are never 
enough. Stock and bond prices go down as 
well as up. Some companies may falter or 
fail. A Registered Representative in a 
Member Firm can help you choose care- 
fully—he has had to meet the Exchange's 
requirements for knowledge of investing. 


There are some 460 stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange that have paid a cash 
dividend every year from 25 to 113 years! 
You'll find their records in our free booklet 
“DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS’’—a simple 
guide to investing, packed with valuable 
information. 


The best providers know that two in- 
comes are better than one. Let “DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS” help you have two. Just 
send the coupon. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mat 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the 
New York Stock Exchange, Dept. C-11, 
P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER 
THE YEARS, a basic guide for common 
stock investment.” 


Name. 





Address. 
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We're in real trouble when we let these 
outfits define “Americanism” for us and re- 
lease their fears and frustrations by charging 
“Red” whenever anyone disagrees. I don't 
think the Kremlin could think up a better 
way of splitting our ranks and invalidating 
constitutional guarantees. 

MARVIN FISHER 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Ariz. 


Sir: 

Hope springs eternal! With the Washing- 
ton “economaniacs” on the loose, one’s hopes 
begin to pulsate on reading of Barry Gold- 
water's young and sane followers, Young 
Americans for Freedom, not to mention the 
No. 1 aim of the John Birch Society, i.¢., the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

C. G. Evits 


Elsinore, Calif. 


Sir: 

Humbug-hating John Birch was more 
proud of the U.S. 14th Air Force in which he 
rose to captain than the whole Navy, and your 
promotion of him to navy captain he would 
have spurned. Likewise would he have 
spurned the use of his great and good name 
for such a cause as Leader Welch's, On his 
headstone near Hsuchow, the Chinese wrote 
his epitaph: “Sha sheng ch’eng jen,” which 
can be translated “He died for humanity,” or 
“He died for righteousness.” Leader Welch is 
doing dishonor to the name of my old friend, 
who fought for righteousness but not right- 
eousness without humanity. 

Matcotm RosHoLt 
Major (ret.), U.S.A.A.C. 
Rosholt, Wis. 


Closing the Tourist Gap 
Sir: 

Your article on enticing tourists to this 
country was immediately sent to my mother 
in Denmark, who this summer will be mak- 
ing her sixth contribution to the tourist- 
gap cause. She is a devotee of the drugstore, 
which to her is a most amusing American 
phenomenon. She thinks it is hilarious to eat 
a hamburger in a regular apotek and loves to 
listen to the vernacular exchanges between 
the cook and the waiters, which completely 
baffle her. When she is there, she stocks up on 
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those special favorites of her Danish grand- 
children: multicolored Band-Aids, Silly Put- 
ty and Hershey chocolate kisses. She even 
saves Green Stamps! 

Bopit H. GILtiaAm 
Arlington, Va. 


The Old Frontier 
Sir: 
I feel compelled to express my disgust 
with the handling of the Art section of Time. 
To show Frederic Remington’s The Old 
Stage of the Plains and call it “close to illus- 
tration” is probably the understatement of 
the century. It, along with most of Reming- 
ton'’s and Charles M. Russell’s work, has 
about as much merit as a work of art as TV's 
Gunsmoke or Have Gun, Will Travel. 


Otis D. Husarp 
Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sir: 

Mr. Remington may have known how to 
paint in a New York studio, but he certainly 
did not know much of Western stagecoaches. 

In the picture is shown a six-horse team 
going down a steep hill, apparently with 
little or no road, about midnight. 

1, No stage driver with any experience 
would even attempt such a foolhardy trick; 
the chances are the stage would have turned 
over or the horses been killed. 

2. The man standing on the roof of the 
stage would be tumbled off in short order. 

3. Apparently he was looking for Indians 
or other bad men, in which case why was 
the coach illuminated ? 

4. The illumination looks as though the 
stage was lighted by electricity, whereas the 
only possible way it could have been lighted 
would have been by a small candlepower 
kerosene lamp. 

5. If there were any passengers in the 
coach, they would have turned the lights out 
in an endeavor to sleep. 

I know all of this by experience, as in the 
early years of the century, I traveled hun- 
dreds of miles by stagecoach in Montana 
and Wyoming. 





CHARLEs F, Wiccs 
Santa Barbara, Calit. 


Of One Place 
Sir: 

In your book review of The Gouffé Case, 
you say: “. . . A sullen lout named Eyraudt, 
who had fled to, of all places, Chicopee, 
Mass.” I am concerned in what sense you 
use the phrase “of all places.” 

The best meaning, and it is the one I hope 
you had in mind, is that, of all places in this 
world to go, Chicopee, Mass., is too nice a 
place to harbor the villain of this story. 

Nevertheless, it is nice to have our city’s 
name appear in your fine magazine. 

Epwarp Lysek 
Mayor 





Chicopee, Mass. 
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TIME COVER, JAN. 6, 1961 


IME readers, at least, should not 

have been caught by surprise at the 
headline news about the crisis in Laos. 
For months past, our reporters have 
been reporting the futility, the pathos, 
the menace of the developing news 
from Laos. Fortnight ago, Time cap- 
tioned its cover story on King Savang 
Vatthana “Laos: Test of U.S, Inten- 
tions.” And in one of the first cover 
stories of 1961, Time, describing the 
job of Pacific Commander Harry Don- 
ald Felt, concluded that “Laos, where 
events tumbled forward with sweep- 
second hand relentlessness, was per- 
haps the least attractive theater in 
which Felt would want to apply his 
talents. But as the hour of necessity 
arises, he is prepared to keep the peace 
if possible, to win a war if necessary.” 
He still is. 


OR this week’s cover story on guilt 

and anxiety, a most 20th century 
subject. Time found the most appropri- 
ate cover expression of the subject in 
a painting called The Cry, which dates 
from Berlin in 1893. 

It was painted by Norwegian Artist 
Edvard Munch (pronounced Moohnk ), 
who, although a founder of the expres- 
sionist school of painting, has only late- 
ly begun to gain some of the fame of 


oleh M. Gai. 


his turn-of-the-century contemporaries, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin and Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Considered a madman much of 
his life, the anguished and neurotic 
Munch was the son of a military sur- 
geon who became a religious fanatic 
later in life and of a mother who died 
of tuberculosis when the boy was five. 
“T always felt,” recalled Munch, “that 
I was treated unjustly, without a moth- 
er, sick and threatened with punish- 
ment in Hell.’ His own life was a suc- 
cession of scandalously successful art 
shows, denounced for their “fever-sick 
hallucinations,” of troubled love affairs, 
heavy drinking, instability, and finally 
nervous collapse. He spent the last 30 
years of his life in semiseclusion in a 
large country house on the outskirts 
of Oslo, painting and refusing to sell 
his paintings. A few years before his 
nervous collapse, he painted Self- 
Portrait with Cigarette (see cut), 
which has been called “a vision of 
daemonic grandeur, Munch as _ he 
thought of himself as seen by the 
world.” 
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MAGNAVOX 27...BIGGEST CLEAREST PICTURE 


IN ALL TV WITH NEW EXCLUSIVE MAGNALUX @ 


© FROM MAGNAVOX ELECTRONIC RESEARCH—amazing 
new MAGNALUX that automatically main- 
tains perfect balance of brightness and contrast, 
regardless of room light. Like an electric eye camera, 
its electronic circuitry adjusts the picture better 
than you can. Night or day, you simply select your 
program. MAGNALUX does the rest . . . another 
exclusive example of how Magnavox electronic lead- 
ership and invention bring you continually im- 
proved quality television year after year! 


*Diagonal measure 








/ A new kind of television! Always gives you the best picture— 
/ regardless of room light—Automatically! 


HUGE 400-SQ.-IN. VIEWING AREA Of the big 27" screen* 
nearly half-again as large as today’s new 23" sets. 
Together with MAGNALUX, it brings to your 
favorite programs a breathtaking realism never 
before possible. See it at your Magnavox Dealer’s, 
listed in the Yellow Pages. See why Magnavox is the 
finest and your best buy on any basis of comparison. 
Model shown in mahogany — $369.50. Other 
Magnavox television from only $168. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Time of Testing 


It was inevitable that sooner or later 
there would be a contest of wills between 
John F. Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev. 
The Kennedy Administration in its first 
days encouraged the clash to come sooner 
rather than later by naively letting the 
Russians know that the new team wanted 
a six-month lull in the cold war while it 
thought through its policies. Then, while 
Khrushchev toured the outer reaches of 
Russia, Communist guerrillas gobbled up 
a significant part of the tiny, faraway but 
significant Kingdom of Laos. 

Last week brought a harsh and sudden 
intensification of events. In Laos, the 
Pathet Lao guerrillas 
Luangprabang, the royal capital. In the 
United Nations, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko truculently renewed the 
Communist offensive against 
General Dag Hammarskjold. In Geneva 
when U.S., British and Russian delegates 
to the nuclear-test-ban conference met 
again after a 34-month recess, the Soviet 
delegate started off with a_ belligerence 
that appeared to rip apart the fragile 
little structure of agreement slowly pieced 
together since the talks began in October 
1958 (see THE WorLpD). Soviet diplomats 


advanced toward 


Secretary- 





U.S.’s KENNEDY 


spread the word that Khrushchev no 
longer cared about a summit meeting. 
And from behind the Iron Curtain drifted 
reports that Khrushchev was planning to 
use this week's meeting of the Warsaw 
Pact (the Communist version of NATO) 
to get the cooled-off Berlin cauldron boil- 
ing again. 

Big Stick. Khrushchev was obviously 
engaging Kennedy in a contest of at-the- 
brink nerves. If he could force Kennedy 
to back down. the President's authority 
and prestige, his capacity to lead the U.S. 
and the free world 
damaged. Kennedy elected to meet the 
attack, and to meet it on the question of 
though that was his 
precarious battleground. In meeting that 
test, the President avoided any tone of 
belligerence. offered to settle for minimal 
terms. He called for a neutral rather than 
a pro-Western Laos, a cease-fire rather 
than a rollback of the Pathet Lao; he was 
even willing to let Communist China take 
part in the conference that would work 
out a settlement. 

Achievement of a neutral Laos would 
be no Kennedy victory, but if neutrality 
could be preserved, it would be an accept- 
able stopgap solution. Implicit in Ken- 
nedy’s words was a hint of a big stick 
a warning that, in spite of all the hazards 


would be gravely 


Laos—even most 





Jim Mahon 
Britatn’s MACMILLAN 
A contest of at-the-brink nerves. 


of warfare and the possibility of another 
Korea, the U.S. would fight if necessary to 
keep the Reds from overrunning Laos. 
The troops were ready, and Secretary of 
State Rusk was at the SEATO conference 
in Bangkok to rally the U.S.’s allies (see 
following 

Soft Talk. Since Khrushchev had little 
to lose by negotiation under such terms, 
he might well decide to negotiate. At 
week's end Foreign Minister Gromyko 
asked for a conference with the President, 
was granted time for this Monday. Ken- 
nedy, meanwhile, got in touch with Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, in 
the West Indies en route to the U.S., and 
the two met on Sunday in Key West, Fla. 

Already the seeds of Communism had 
been sown in Laos, and they would doubt- 
less sprout and grow during any drawn- 
out peace conference. But in the long per- 
spective of the battle for Southeast Asia 
the Laotian showdown could sow impor- 
tant seeds of its own. The President had 
faced up to the crisis with great coolness 
and style. He was newly familiar with the 
face of the enemy on the battle line, and 
newly familiar with the weapons at his 
command. In leading an attack on free 
Asia, Nikita Khrushchev also contributed 


story). 


to the seasoning of the West's cold-war 
commander in chief. 
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Whether the outcome for Laos is battle 
or bargaining, true Laotian independence 
depends ultimately on the U.S.’s ability 
to apply its power on short notice in an 
awkward area. This is how that power 
was poised last week. 


U.S. military men would as soon use 
the bow and arrow as fight a war in land- 
locked Laos. The crooked fingerlike coun- 
try boasts two roads on dry days, which 
become a morass of mud during the rainy 
season, beginning in May. Communica- 
tions facilities are virtually nonexistent, 
and jungle trails suffice for railroads. 
The patchwork of mountains and jungles 
makes tanks about as useful there as they 
would be atop Mount Everest; it is guer- 
rilla country, and the shrewd Communist 
Pathet Lao fighters play it that way. 

And yet, if the finger of Laos goes, so 
too goes the rest of the hand: a complete 
Communist takeover would endanger 
Burma, Thailand, Cambodia and South 
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LAOS: BACKGROUND FOR BATTLE 
A Well-Loaded Pistol Is Cocked & Ready 


Viet Nam, all of which share Laotian 
borders (see map). With those countries 
under the Red flag. India would be dan- 
gerously outflanked—pinned down to the 
east, as it is already bedeviled to the 
north by Red China. Indonesia, already 
softened by Communist incursions, would 
be easy plucking. Malaya and Singapore 
could become steppingstones for further 
Communist expansion, to the ultimate 
peril of Australia and New Zealand. 


Pistol Packers. The hurried fleet and 
troop movements of last week were only 
the cocking of the pistol over threatened 
Laos. and the man who held the gun had 
plenty to back him up. He is Admiral 
Harry Donald Felt. U.S. Commander in 
Chief Pacific (CINCPAC), boss of the 
biggest military contingent in the world 
(Time Cover, Jan. 6). At Felt’s call are 
the 373.000 men, 1,000 aircraft and 400 
ships of the First and Seventh Fleets, the 
Fifth and Thirteenth Air Forces, and the 
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Army’s ist, 7th and 25th Infantry Di- 
vision. Highly mobile and thoroughly 
trained, the elements of this mighty force 
need only hear the whistle to move into 
direct action. If it blows, Major General 
Donald Weller. Commander of the 3rd 
Marine Division and an old jungle fight- 
er, will become Commander of Joint Task 
Force 116 for Laos, report direct'y to 
Felt, who in turn will answer to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Late last week Weller flew 
into Tokyo for conferences with Vice Ad- 
miral Charles Griffin, Commander of the 
Seventh Fleet, checked up on plans and 
shot back to his headquarters on Okinawa. 
All of CINCPAC’s forces would re- 
spond to the shots as Weller called them: 
e Seventh Fleet attack carriers (with too 
jets) under Griffin, are just a few hours 
off Viet Nam. 
e The 315th Air Division, under Briga- 
dier General Theodore Kershaw, can air- 
lift units of the 3rd Marine Division to 
Laos from Okinawa in 196 sorties. 





~ Military mission 
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e The 2,000-man airborne so3rd Battle 
Group. part of General Isaac Davis 
White's Pacific Army command. can 
move out of Okinawa in two hours. These 
paratroopers know their way around Laos- 
like terrain: they recently completed ma- 
neuvers in the Philippines. 

e The Thirteenth Air Force, Major Gen- 
eral Thomas Moorman commanding, can 
move forward from the Philippines’ Clark 
Air Force Base and begin flying its sweeps 
from five Thai fields in F-1o0s on only 
twelve hours’ notice. The Thirteenth has 
supplies already packed and labeled in or- 
der of loading priority—ready for freight- 
ing on C-124s and C-r130s. 

e The First Army Special Forces Group's 
Okinawa-based guerrilla experts are poised 
to parachute into the interior and to or- 
ganize guerrilla warriors. 

As Task Force commander, Weller can 
also call on a considerable phalanx of 
Southeast Asian forces both inside and 
out of SEATO. The Thais have a sharp, 
U.S.-trained cadre of 90,000 soldiers 
equipped with M-1 rifles, and a good air 
force with F-86s. South Viet Nam's 150.- 
ooo-man defense force is available, and 
so is Cambodia's army of 28,000, the 
tough Philippines’ of 50,000, and Paki- 
stan’s soldiery numbering 160,000. Poised 
for take-off in Malaya are the 2,500 mem- 
bers of Britain’s crack Commonwealth 
Brigade, composed of British, Australian 
and New Zealand units. 

Focus of Action. As U.S. forces begin 
the move, Thailand—a fellow SEATO 
power—becomes the focus of action. 
With key bases established at Udon. 
Korat and Bangkok, the West can rake 
Communist-held portions of Laos with 
ease. In case of battle, U.S. combat troops 
would probably not be the first to go into 
action in Laos. Instead, U.S.-manned heli- 
copters and transports would drop guer- 
rilla forces of Thais, Pakistanis and Fili- 
pinos into the fighting sectors while U.S. 
troops occupied the Mekong River valley 
towns from Savannakhet through Paksane 
and Vientiane, up to Luangprabang; this 
would provide strong defense for the 
towns while freeing 12.000 Laotian sol- 
diers for action. Meanwhile, U.S. guer- 
rillas would move in and beef up training 
of the native groups. 

Whether this activity will be enough 
to cut or stall the Communist offensive 
is something that General Weller and his 
chief, Admiral Felt, will have to ponder. 
Soviet supply lines bring 45 tons of ma- 
tériel into the Pathet Lao .armies every 
day: Gorky trucks, armored cars, assault 
rifles, carbines, light and heavy machine 
guns, 105 howitzers, long-barreled 85-mm. 
cannon. This kind of firepower might yet 
require the direct action of the U.S. Ma- 
rines as well as a sizable chunk of the 
rest of the U.S.’s ready power. 
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U.S. Marines LANDING IN NORTHERN THAILAND 
Pock-marked maps showed rebels spreading like measles. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
"The Safety of Us All" 


The jet-loaded U.S. carrier Midway 
and two destroyers steamed out of Hong 
Kong one golden dawn last week to show 
the blue of Navy airpower in the South 
China Sea. Two thousand U.S. marines 
pulled out of Japan—where all they had 
been shooting was a Hollywood potboiler 
aptly titled Marines, Let’s Go!—and 
headed for an undisclosed destination. 
The rst Marine Brigade, aboard a U.S. 
Navy transport bound for maneuvers off 
the U.S. West Coast, was ordered to 
wheel around and return to station in 
Okinawa. The U.S. lifted 16 helicopters 
to the Laotian forces, deposited some 400 
marines, many of them veterans of the 
1958 Lebanon landings, at a base just 
across the border at Udon, Thailand. 
Around the clock, U.S. C-130 cargo trans- 
ports lumbered into Bangkok, disgorging 
guns and ammunition for transfer to the 
anti-Communist Laotian troops. 

Thus the Kennedy Administration re- 
sponded to its first grave cold war chal- 
lenge. Though most of the U.S. thought 
that Laos was infinitely remote, Kennedy 
knew that if the Communist invasion was 
victorious, the other fragile republics of 
Southeast Asia would tremble like aspens. 

On the Escalator. Laos had been a 
prime Kennedy concern since he met with 
Dwight Eisenhower the day before the 
inauguration. “This is one of the prob- 
lems I’m leaving you that I’m not happy 
about,” said Ike. “We may have to fight.” 
Twice daily, and sometimes oftener, Ken- 
nedy has had briefings on the Laotian 
situation. Wandering restlessly through 
the White House one day, Kennedy mut- 
tered: “This is the worst mess the Eisen- 
hower Administration left me.” 

Three weeks ago, Kennedy asked his 
military chiefs: “Who runs this area for 
us?”’ Days later, the U.S.’s Pacific com- 
mander, Admiral Harry Felt, flew in from 
Pearl Harbor by presidential request, ac- 
companied by two high-ranking U.S. mili- 
tary advisers to the Laotians. “Mr. Presi- 





dent,” said Felt, pointing to pock-marked 
flip maps, “the rebels are spreading just 
like measles."’ Supplied by Soviet airdrops 
averaging 45 tons daily, guided and cadred 
by the leathery Communist North Viet- 
namese, the rebels were rapidly escalating 
upward from a guerrilla band to a well- 
equipped, highly purposeful army. At the 
end of the two-hour meeting, Kennedy 
prepared a 17-point course of action, 
aimed at propping the flagging morale and 
military strength of the Laotians. But 
soon it became clear that they were more 
interested in festivals than fighting (see 
THe Wortp). “What kind of soldiers are 
they?” asked Kennedy in frustration. 
“Will they fight for their country?” 
"Absolutely Serious."' Behind the veil 
of quiet diplomacy, the President opened 
a second front—trying to talk sense to the 
Soviets. At U.S. request, India’s Nehru 
passed the word along to Moscow that the 
U.S. was “absolutely serious” about pre- 
serving Laotian freedom. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Llewellyn Thompson pursued Nikita 
Khrushchev to Novosibirsk, and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk called Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to 
Washington. They both conveyed Ken- 
nedy’s personal message: the U.S. viewed 
Laos as a test of the Kremlin's ultimate 
intentions, and would not attempt to set- 
tle any other cold war issues until the 
Russians called off the invasion. 
Convinced that the Russians would not 
and the Laotians could not stop the Red 
rebels, Kennedy appealed to the British 
to present a joint diplomatic front. Lon- 
don agreed. At midweek in Moscow, Brit- 
ain’s dapper Ambassador Sir Frank Rob- 
erts presented a joint Anglo-U.S. offer to 
the Kremlin. If the Russians would order 
a cease-fire, then the West would agree to 
convene the ineffectual three-nation In- 
ternational Control Commission for Laos 
—consisting of Canada, India and Com- 
munist Poland—to certify the truce. Fur- 
thermore, the West was willing to scuttle 
the present pro-Western Laotian govern- 
ment in favor of a truly neutralist one. 
Conspicuously missing was a Western 
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demand that the Russians halt their air- 
drops to Laos. Conspicuously present was 
an Anglo-U.S. offer to submit to the in- 
cessant Soviet demand to call a confer- 
ence of 14 nations, including Red China 
to seal the fate of Laos. The Russians 
said blandly that they would study the 
offer, but the invasion picked up strength. 

"The World Is Small." “All right,” 
said Kennedy to a meeting of his top 
policy framers. “We must tell the con- 
gressional leaders and the people.” He 
postponed his press conference one day 
to get a statement drafted. Presidential 
Assistant McGeorge Bundy and Soviet Ex- 
pert Charles (“Chip”) Bohlen drafted 
the first version, and Kennedy rejected 
it. Right up to press conference time 
he penciled away at the second draft in 
the anteroom of the new State Depart- 
ment auditorium. He was on the fourth 
page of the seven-page statement when 
he was told that the TV cameras were 
on. He coolly continued to read through 
to the end before he rose and pushed 
open the door. It was a worn and somber- 
looking John Kennedy who stepped be- 
fore the record crowd (426) for a press 
conference. 

“If these attacks do not stop,” said he 
in a fireside-chat manner, “those who 
support a truly neutral Laos will have 
to consider their response My fel- 
low Americans, Laos is far away from 
America, but the world is small. Its 
2,000,000 people live in a country three 
times the size of Austria. The security 
of all Southeast Asia will be endangered 
if Laos loses its neutral independence. 
Its own safety runs with the safety of 
us all, in real neutrality observed by all 

. . I know that every American will 
want his country to honor its obligations 
to the point that freedom and security 
of the free world and ourselves may be 
achieved.” 

Kennedy stopped short of issuing an 
ultimatum. In the questioning that fol- 
lowed, he deftly parried newsmen’s per- 
sistent attempts to find out just how big 
a stick he was willing to wield to back 
up his soft words. The Pentagon's lip 
was zipped, but word began to percolate 
from across the Pacific of the major 
military movements. 

Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen and House Leader Charles Hal- 
leck promptly applauded the President's 
position. Republican Barry Goldwater an- 
nounced that he was praying ‘that the 
President will have the courage to follow 
through.” Dwight Eisenhower, holding his 
first press conference since vacating the 
White House, told reporters on the putt- 
ing green of the Tamarisk Country Club 
near Palm Springs that he had received 
a phone call from Kennedy just that 
morning. Said Ike: “He outlined his 
ideas, and they seem to conform exactly 
with what we have been trying to do for 
years. So I went straight down the line 
with him.” 

"Paper Tiger?" With a plan for ac- 
tion in his dispatch case, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk emplaned for the 
SEATO ministers’ meeting in Bangkok to 
make his international debut. His task: to 
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put spine into the eight disparate 
member states* in a pact that the Com- 
munists mock as “the Paper Tiger.” 

Early in the week some of the mem- 
bers were wary indeed. The very idea of 
SEATO intervention in Laos, sniffed one 
French official, was “deplorable.” Said a 
top Philippine government official: ‘Laos 
must be written off to Communism.” 
But Kennedy's firm” statement, and 
Rusk’s visit, galvanized the will to re- 
sist the Reds with force. The once reluc- 
tant British, Pakistanis, Australians and 
New Zealanders were ready to support 
force, and even the French were expected 
to come around. If Kennedy and Rusk 
could fashion a united front, they would 
prove that SEATO had matured into what 
Founder John Foster Dulles had intended 
it to be: a pact whose function “is not 
merely one of deterring open armed ag- 
gression but of preventing Communist 
subversion.” 
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Spy Metexu & Lawyer WILLIAMS 
Saved by the uncle with, whiskers. 


ESPIONAGE 
One That Got Away 


Arrested in New York City last October 
was a Russian U.N. employee named Igor 
Melekh. Together with one Willie Hirsch, 
a German-born alien, Melekh was charged 
with conspiring to obtain, for transmittal 
to Russia, information about U.S. mili- 
tary installations in and near Chicago. If 
convicted, Melekh and Hirsch faced sen- 
tences of up to 25 years in prison. 

Apparently the Russians considered 
Melekh exceedingly important. His counsel 
was expensive Edward Bennett Williams, 
the U.S.’s most famous criminal trial 
lawyer. Sometime defender of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, Teamster Boss James 
Hoffa and Gambling Chieftain Frank Cos- 
tello, Lawyer Williams had several con- 
ferences with Attorney General Robert F. 


Kennedy about the Melekh case—a 
strange twist. since Bobby Kennedy has 
long been bitter toward Williams for 


thwarting his efforts to bring down his 
old enemy Jimmy Hoffa. 


rhe U.S., 
Philippines, 


France, Thailand, Paki- 
Australia and New Zea- 


Britain 
stan, the 
land. 


Last week, guided by mysterious rea- 
sons, a long arm reached from Washington 
to Chicago and plucked Melekh from the 
bar of justice. At the direct request of 
Attorney General Kennedy, Chicago's 
Federal District Judge Edwin A. Robson 
dismissed the charges against Melekh on 
condition that he get out of the country 
on or before April 17. The judge said he 
was surprised by the request and acted 
on it reluctantly; he then dismissed the 
charges against Hirsch on the ground that 
Melekh’s release undercut the case against 
his co-conspirator. 

The Administration explained that the 
decision to let Melekh go fitted in with 
an Administration policy of trying to 
eliminate friction between the U.S. and 
Russia. Secretary of State Dean Rusk said 
that he recommended dropping the case 
against Melekh in hope that the move 
might contribute to “improving our posi- 
tion as regards the protection of United 
States citizens in the Soviet Union.” But 
the explanations seemed a bit unconvinc- 
ing. Melekh was a pretty big fish to be 
let off the hook. Was his release part of 
an unrevealed deal with the Russians? 


DEFENSE 
New Look 


For weeks, the air in the Pentagon had 
a kind of tense expectancy as the Ken- 
nedy Administration made its promised 
hard-boiled study of U.S. military might. 
The promise in the air, bolstered by the 
President’s own words, indicated a move- 
ment toward a radical strengthening of the 
Navy’s Polaris submarine force and a sharp- 
er concentration on conventional warfare 
needs. This week the promise flowered 
when the President sent his New Look 
to Congress. Recommendations: 

@ Ten additional Polaris subs (making a 
total of 29 authorized and under con- 
struction ), quicker development of a boost 
in Polaris missile range from the current 
1,200 miles to 2,500 miles. 

@ One hundred and fifty additional Min- 
uteman missiles, as well as new fixed-base 
Minuteman squadrons. 

@ Fifty-percent increase in the Strategic 
Air Command's ground-alert program and 
maintenance of a twelve-plane airborne 
alert (Tre, March 17). SAC base warn- 
ing systems will be improved, and various 
satellite-borne detection programs (¢.g., 
Samos, Midas) and command-post com- 
munications networks will get a shot in 
the arm. 

@ More spending for non-nuclear weap- 
ons and equipment, including antisub- 
marine warfare capabilities, airlift, sea 
transport, and ship rehabilitation and 
modernization. 

Kennedy called for a sizable cut ($138 
million) in Eisenhower's $354 million re- 
quest for the B-7o program, the Air 
Force's Mach 3 bomber of the future, and 
hacked $50 million more from nuclear air- 
plane development. Unexpected was the 
severe hatcheting of military installations: 
the Pentagon hopes to close down no few- 
er than 73 posts both in the U.S. and 
overseas, plans to reassign the 24,000 Ci- 
vilians who work at them. 
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THE CONGRESS 


End of the Honeymoon 

Stumpy Charles Abraham Halleck 
strolled into the Speaker's lobby of the 
House of Representatives wearing the san- 
guine smile of an Indian brave preparing 
to scalp a New Frontiersman. “I think we 
always had the votes to beat this one.” 
said the Republican House minority lead- 
er. “And I think we still do.” 

No matter how often the House Demo- 
crats counted the noses. no matter how 
hard they pleaded, cajoled and threatened. 
they could not come up with the magic 
number needed to pass President Kenne- 
dy’s must bill to boost the $1 minimum 
wage to $1.25 and broaden coverage. His- 
tory was against them. The House had 
killed the same bill last summer, and since 
then the Republicans had gained 21 seats. 

The objections were genuine, and they 
crossed party lines. Democratic states’ 
righters from the South were dead set 
against expanding coverage to firms oper- 
ating in just one state. They joined Re- 
publicans and some Northern Democrats 
in believing that the bill would work some 
hardships on farmers, retailers, small busi- 
nessmen—and would in fact prompt em- 
ployers to cut down the work force, thus 
increasing unemployment at the unskilled 
level, where it hurts most. Argued Ken- 
nedy, in a pointed plea at his press con- 
ference: “I find it difficult to understand 
how anybody could object to paying some- 
body who works in a business which makes 
over $1,000,000 a year by 1963 $50 a 
week.” But even then the Administration 
was already shopping for a compromise. 

House Democratic Whip Carl Albert of 
Oklahoma offered the compromise bill to 
reduce the number of newly covered work- 
ers from 4.300.000 to 3.600,000 and ex- 
empt firms doing more than 75% of their 
business in a single state. But dozens of 
pro-Administration Democrats were afraid 
to stand up and be counted. Down went 
the compromise by an eyelash 186-185. 
Then, by 216 to 203. the House eased 
through a Republican-Southern Democrat 
bill; raise the wage to $1.15 for presently 
covered workers. set a $1 floor for some 
1,400,000 additional workers, all in in- 
terstate commerce. 

Thus Congress handed President Ken- 
nedy his first major legislative defeat. 
That done, Charlie Halleck’s Republicans 
and the hard-shell Democrats figured it 
would be easier to rally future opposition 
to such equally contentious Kennedy pro- 
posals as the education bill and medical 
aid to the aged. John Kennedy's honey- 
moon with the 87th Congress had been 
short and something less than sweet. 

Passed last week by Congress: 1) a 
temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Bill, under which state jobless benefits 
will be extended by as much as 13 weeks. 
and 2) a compromise Feed-Grains Bill. 
under which farmers who cut acreage 
by 20% will get increased Government 
support prices for the grain they raise, 
and support-price payments for half the 
amount that they agree not to raise. 
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ROSY MYTHS ABOUT THE SOVIETS 
A Cold Eye Looks at Some Deceptive Mirages 


| eed administration has its share 
of Kremlinologists who keep a 
watchful eye out for signs that the 
Soviet system is evolving for the bet- 
ter, the cold war is easing, and the So- 
viet bosses are about to grab at each 
other's throats. Mindful that a natural 
tendency to interpret the Kremlin au- 
guries overoptimistically often influ- 
ences U.S. policies, Russia Expert Phil- 
ip E. Mosely. director of studies of 
the influential Council on Foreign Re- 
lations. examines in the current For- 
eign Affairs some “mirages that have 
plagued Western efforts to interpret 
the Soviet scene.” Excerpts: 


Mirage No. |: Khrushchev some- 
times has to carry out policies he does 
not believe in to placate the tough guys 
in high Soviet councils. 

While his style is different, “Khru- 
shchev's structure of rule is very simi- 
lar to Stalin's.” Like Stalin, he holds 
full power to install and remove the 
members of the Party Presidium and 
the Secretariat. There is no convincing 
evidence that his choices for these 
posts are “determined by any fac- 
tions or cliques operating outside his 
control.” 

Failure in the West to understand 
that Khrushchev is the undisputed and 
nearly absolute boss can lead to dan- 
gerous underestimation of “the skill 
and determination with which he is 
pursuing Soviet aims abroad,” and so 
weaken the West's ability to counter 
those aims. Indeed. it is evident that 
Khrushchev. through his emissaries 
abroad. has deliberately fostered the 
notion that the West should work for 
“relaxation of tensions” so as to keep 
the “Stalinists” from taking over. 

Mirage No. 2: With the “atmos- 
phere of terror” largely lifted since 
Stalin's death, the Soviet system is 
now evolving toward full freedom of 
opinion, 

It is an appealing picture. “but one 
that can hardly stand the light of So- 
viet day.” The secret police are still 
active, “still watching and writing 
things down,” in case Khrushchev ever 
decides to restore the atmosphere of 
terror. And in the past two years, “the 
Soviet state has unsheathed a new 
weapon” of oppression, an imitation 
of Communist China’s technique of 
using neighborhood vigilantes to en- 
force conformity. “By the vote of 
a neighborhood or block meeting as- 
sembled and dominated by Party 
members. any ‘unproductive’ member 
of society can be expelled from his 
place of residence and ordered to live 
at a distance of not less than too kilo- 
meters.” Since the exiled victim would 


not be able to obtain a job or a place 
to live without approval from the 
state, the prospect of such hanishment 
is a terrifying threat. 

Mirage No. 3: The steady if unspec- 
tacular rise in the Soviet standard of 
living is bound, sooner or later, to 
undermine the dictatorial character of 
the regime. 

On the contrary, the improvement 
in living standards under Khrushchev 
has added to his popularity and sof- 
tened the tension between the people 
and the Party. “Far from raising a 
stronger demand for freedom, the ris- 
ing standard of living seems to have 
raised the level of popular trust in the 
Party’s propaganda. It has positively 
enhanced Khrushchev’s ability to mo- 
bilize his people's energies and loyalties 
behind his foreign as well as his do- 
mestic programs.” 

Mirage No. 4: Tie spread of Soviet 
education will inevitably give rise to 
a spirit of questioning, independent 
reasoning and critical judgment that 
will eventually destroy the Party's ide- 
ological control. 

University students showed “some 
stirrings of skepticism and dissent” in 
the 1950s, but Khrushchev has taken 
tough measures to keep the stirrings 
from getting out of control. In 1959 
a rule went into effect that students 
had to put in two vears’ labor in a 
factory or on a collective farm in order 
to qualify for admission to a universi- 
ty. In practice, this requirement is 
pretty much waived for students of 
natural sciences, engineering and medi- 
cine, but enforced for those who want 
to study in the “ideologically sensi- 
tive” fields of history. social sciences, 
law and journalism. And even after 
finishing his two years at “productive 
labor,” the would-be student has to 
obtain a recommendation from either 
the Communist Party or the Young 
Communist League—in other words, 
he must have shown himself to be an 
undeviating Communist. 

“During the decade of the 1960s,” 
says Professor Mosely. “we shall, un- 
der present prospects, be dealing with 
a Soviet system that is growing rapid- 
ly in economic. scientific and military 
strength and which will have fewer 
rather than more difficulties in pre- 
serving political stability and an ade- 
quate measure of ideological uniformi- 
ty. These growing strengths, not offset 
by equivalent new weaknesses, will 
enable its leaders to devote greater 
rather than smaller resources and po- 
litical determination to achieving the 
world-wide purposes that have been 
proclaimed by Lenin and Stalin and 
now by Khrushchev.” 





FOREIGN AID 
The Grand Plan 


It was the best of times and the worst 
of times, to hear President Kennedy tell 
it in his full-dress message outlining his 
grand new plan for foreign aid. The best 
lay in the “historic opportunity” of the 
‘6os for “the free industrialized nations” 
of the northern hemisphere to set up a 
long range program that would ‘move 
more than half the people of the less de- 
veloped nations into self-sustained eco- 
nomic growth” and nudge the rest toward 
that goal. The worst lay in Kennedy's 
verdict that the U.S. foreign aid program, 
after having passed out a walloping $85.8 
billion in 15 years,* is now one big mess— 
“bureaucratically fragmented. awkward 
and slow, its administration diffused over 
a haphazard and irrational structure’’ with 
“weaknesses that have begun to under- 
mine confidence in our effort both here 
and abroad.” 

Principal Kennedy recommendations 
for correcting the mess and seizing the 
opportunity : 

@ Organization of one big aid agency, 
with authority over half a dozen separate 
activities now going their separate ways— 
including the International Cooperation 
Administration, Point Four programs, De- 





* Of which $60.4 billion has gone for economic 
aid and $25.4 billion for military aid. 


es CAPITAL 


Bridges’ Game 

New York’s Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller has taken note of some G.O.P. dis- 
interest in running Dick Nixon for the 
presidency again. Among the heads cool 
to Nixon are North Dakota's lator 
Milt Young and New Hampshire’s Sena- 
tor Styles Bridges, who were once strong 
in Nixon’s corner. Rocky has sent word 
to Bridges that he would like to lunch 
with him next time he visits Washington. 





Cut the Beefing 


After the White House made such a 
hash out of an egg-bald attempt to swipe 
the chef who works for the French Am- 
bassador to London, staffers admit that 
something is cooking again—but very 
slowly on the back burner, so as not to 
stir up a stew. The announcement will be 
made soon that the White House has a 
new cook, In the opinion of some who 
have dined at the White House table, 
the change is none too soon. 


Familiar Faces 

Showing traditional party loyalty while 
shifting the bric-a-brac in his office, Post- 
master General Ed Day rescued the por- 
traits of two distinguished Democratic 
predecessors. Franklin Roosevelt's Post- 
master, James Farley, was restored to the 
wall of the Postmaster General's inner 
office after long banishment in the shad- 
ows of a reception room at the hands of 
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velopment Loan Fund, Food for Peace 
and the new Peace Corps. (Probable di- 
rector: ICA Chief Henry R. Labouisse, 
57. an old hand at foreign aid, relief, 
and economic affairs. ) 

@ Congressional authorization for the new 
agency to borrow from the Treasury up 
to $7.3 billion in loan funds over the next 
five years. This would enable it to make 
long-term aid commitments instead of 
coming to Congress each year to get 
programs approved. “Uneven and unde- 
pendable short-term financing has weak- 
ened the incentive for the long-term plan- 
ning and self-help by the recipient nations 
that are essential to serious economic 
development.” 

@ Separation of military from economic 
aid, placing military requests under Pen- 
tagon authority and in the defense budget. 
@ Major support for nations that show 
political as well as economic promise, and 
that pledge themselves to necessary social 
and economic reform “including land re- 
form, tax reform and improved education 
and social justice.” 

For those fellow-Americans who might 
not buy the sweeping idealism, Kennedy 
had a hard-nosed reminder: most U.S. 
economic aid comes back to the U.S. in 
purchases of American goods. “Cutbacks 
in the foreign aid program would be felt 
not only in loss of economic progress and 
hope abroad,” said he, “but in loss of 
markets and income for business, labor 


NOTES 


Arthur Summerfield. Mustached Adlai 
Stevenson I, who was Grover Cleveland’s 
Assistant P.M.G. before he became his 
Vice President, is to be hung there too. 
Day was pleased to learn that the first 
Adlai was so aggressive in uprooting Re- 
publican postmasters and replacing them 
with Democrats that he was known around 
Washington as “The Hatchet.” 


The Friend Within 


Onetime Movie Tycoon Joe Kennedy 
dined in Hollywood with Actor Tony 
Curtis and conferred with Producer Jerry 
Wald on the filming possibilities of a book 
that interested him. Result: Wald has 
been meeting with Bobby Kennedy and 
other veterans of the Senate labor racket- 
eering committee staff to work out the 
details of the movie version of Bobby’s 
own story of the Teamster investigations, 
The Enemy Within. 


On the Lambs 

Jack Kennedy's favorite book is David 
Cecil's Melbourne, the biography of Wil- 
liam Lamb, second Viscount Melbourne 
(1779-1848), who was Queen Victoria’s 
first Prime Minister. Readers have noted 
striking similarities between the character, 
vigor and intellectual attainments of the 
Kennedy family and Lamb & Co.—who 
sparkled in an age of new frontiers and 
brilliant individuality. Running through 
the pages, too, is a startling bevy of wom- 
en named Caroline. 





“ Walter Bennett 
ICA Director LABoUISSE 


Changing the half to haves. 





and agriculture at home.” For the U.S. 
taxpayer, he had a hope: well-to-do allies 
should pay more of the foreign aid bill.* 

Congress was cool to several parts of 
the Kennedy program. Kennedy should 
have little trouble in putting the mixed 
bag of U.S. aid agencies under a single 
head. And cold war crises will doubtless 
warm up support for the President's re- 
quest for $4 billion for fiscal 1962. But 
Congress will be reluctant to authorize 
long-term loans and to relinquish its own 
year-to-year grasp on the purse strings. 
“If we don't get it,” said the President 
at his press conference, “I think we'll con- 
tinue to see some of the drift we've seen 
in these programs in the past.” 


THE CAPITAL 
The 23rd Amendment 


Thanks to a succession of oversights 
by the Founding Fathers and early Con- 
gresses, the residents of the District of 
Columbia have never enjoyed one particu- 
lar constitutional right cherished by all 
other Americans: the privilege of voting. 
There was no reasoning attending the 
oversights; it was just plain neglect.t 
Last week Rhode Island cast the 36th 
affirmative vote for the 23rd Amendment 
to the Constitution, giving 746,000 Wash- 
ingtonians the right to vote in presiden- 
tial elections—and three electoral votes. 
Ohio and Kansas are expected to ratify 
the amendment this week, making the 
necessary two-thirds majority for offi- 


* Up for discussion at this week’s meeting in 
the ten-nation Development Assist- 
which includes the U.S., Japan and 


London of 
ance Group 


key European nations-——is a U.S, idea for in- 
dustrialized nations big and small to pledge 
approximately 1% of their combined gross na- 





tional product to foreign aid 

right 
Dis- 
was 


segment of the capital gained the 
1846, when one-third of the 
now Arlington County, 
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cial adoption (only one legislature—Ar- 
kansas—rejected the amendment outright, 
on the ground that 549% of the District's 
citizens are Negroes). 

But after 161 years, Washingtonians 
will be limited to voting for the President 
and Vice President. They will continue to 
have no representative in Congress, no 
voice in their municipal government. 


TEXAS 


Senate, Everyone? 

Fire a shotgun into a crowd of Texans, 
and sure as shootin’, a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate will say ouch. Up for a vote 
next week is the Senate seat vacated by 
Vice President Lyndon Johnson,* and 
under Texas rules for special elections, 
there are no nominating primaries and no 
party labels. It costs only the filing of an 
application and a $50 fee to become eligi- 
ble for the honor, and $50 is not hard to 
come by in Texas. No fewer than 71 men 
and women are looking for the job. 

There is Mary Hazel Houston, a shabby 
little old lady in sneakers, who padded 
into the Secretary of State’s office to 
plunk down her $50, and has scarcely been 
heard from since. There is Harry Diehl, a 
Democrat, who took a leave of absence 
from his job as a clerk in a Houston su- 
permarket and filed as “Harry Republican 
Diehl.” There is a woman named Jonnie 
Mae Eckman, pastor of the House of 
Prayer in Brenham (“I do declare, now 
catch your breath, that I am the Christ 
prophesied of to come’); and one Delbert 
E. Grandstaff, whose chief distinction is 
that he is the father of Kathy Grant, in 
private life Mrs. Bing Crosby. 

Above and beyond this varied crew are 
the “Serious Six” candidates, who for one 
good reason or another lead the herd: 

@ John Tower, 34, a onetime government 
professor at West Texas State College 
at Canyon—and the only authentic Re- 
publican of the lot—is a Nixon-endorsed 
Goldwater conservative, ran against Lyn- 
don Johnson for the Senate last Novem- 
ber and pocketed 41% of the statewide 
vote, a record in Texas. 

@ William Blakley, 62, Dallas million- 
aire and conservative (“Cowboy Bill” to 
his friends, “Dollar Bill” to others), who 
has warmed Johnson’s seat by appoint- 
ment and likes Washington too much to 
give it up. He plays the Texas headlines 
adroitly from Washington. 

@ Jim Wright, 38, Fort Worth Congress- 
man, is a middle-of-the-roader who at 
this stage has the private backing of 
both Lyndon Johnson and Sam Rayburn. 
@ Will Wilson, 48, gangling state attor- 
ney general, who is credited with cleaning 
up sin in Galveston, is the only candidate 
who has won a statewide race, backed the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket down the line, 
has an efficient political organization to 
help him, stands to share the bulk of 
Democratic votes with Blakley. 

@ Maury Maverick Jr.. 40, son of the 














* Under a state law passed especially for his 
benefit, Johnson ran for both the vice-presi- 
dency and the Senate, won both offices. 
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late rip-roaring New Deal Congressman, 
grandson of the rancher who let his cattle 
run unbranded (and thus made his name 
a world-known synonym for “stray”), has 
the support of the A.F.L.-C.1.0., which 
means that he will probably get the mav- 
erick vote and little else. Warns Maverick: 
“Tf I don’t get a lot of votes, we may not 
have another man willing to run this lib- 
eral in Texas for another ten years.” 

@ Henry Gonzales, 45. another liberal, is 
a state senator of Latin American ances- 
try, ran a successful campaign for Ken- 
nedy among Mexican-Americans last fall, 
and boasts a notable frankness: “Some 
call me a chili-eating, nigger-loving Mex- 
ican. I'm guilty on all counts.” 

With such a disparate force in the field, 
no one candidate is likely to get a major- 
ity of all the votes cast on the April 4 
election, so Texans will have to vote again 
in a runoff between the top two winners. 
So far, none of the Serious Six looks like 
a runaway candidate, but Republican 
Tower hopes to get into the runoff by 
winning the Republicans and those Dem- 
ocratic conservatives who are disillusioned 
or confused by the babble of oratory 
among the Democratic rivals. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Ace's Legacy 


Pilot Norman L. Widen, his eyes corked 
black to cut glare, swung his twin-engined 
P-38 sharply over a German-held airfield 
in Tunis, put an Me tog in his gunsight 
and blasted away. Just as the 109 coughed 
black smoke, a sudden clatter of shells 
peppered Widen’s armor plate from be- 
hind, clipped his helmet and set his own 
plane afire. Quickly, Widen pulled back 
on his throttles and bailed out. As he 
drifted toward the ground, Widen saw his 
assailant: another Me 109 was circling 
him menacingly. Mindful of stories that 
Nazis had been known to finish off para- 
chuting pilots, Widen muttered to him- 
self (as he later wrote in his diary): “I 
hope this guy used to go to Sunday 
school.” 

“Cy” Widen had no need to fear on 
that December day in 1942. The Nazi 
pilot did not harm him, instead set down 
his rog and went over to meet Widen, 
who had landed near the airfield. The 
Nazi was a cordial fellow named Anton 
(“Toni”) Hafner, fated to become Ger- 
many’s ninth-ranking World War II ace 
with 204 planes to his credit. The two 
spoke through an interpreter for a few 
minutes in the glaring Tunisian sun. They 
shook hands, posed for pictures. When 
Hafner admired Widen’s wings, the Amer- 
ican gave them to him, and his Colt 
pistol and his P-38's identification tag as 
well. As they parted. Widen invited Haf- 
ner to visit him in Philadelphia after the 
war. It was a scene worthy of Richthofen 
himself, or Hell’s Angels. 

Last week Cy Widen, now 43, an Air 
Force major and a training officer for 
several fighter squadrons at Malmstrom 
A.F.B. in Great Falls, Mont., leafed 
through his diary to stir that 18-year-old 
memory. The leafing was prompted by 
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WIpEN Topay & IN 1942 
Just like ‘Hell's Angels.’ 


the news of a strange sequel. From a 
West German soldier named Alfons Haf- 
ner came word of a promise that he had 
made to his brother Toni before the ace 
died during the war: Alfons would find 
the American pilot and give him some 
remembrance of that brief encounter in 
Tunisia. Ace Toni did not know the 
American's name but had passed along a 
photo to Alfons. Alfons, in turn, passed 
it along to West German military author- 
ities and it ultimately wound up in Stars 
and Stripes and Air Force Times. In 
Montana, Widen saw the picture, read of 
the search that Alfons had begun three 
years ago and guessed that he was the 
man. His legacy: Toni Hafner’s German 
Gold Cross, his wings, and a portrait of 
the ace painted by Alfons. 


RACES 
Recruits Behind Bars 


Armed guards now patrol the cat- 
walks over the mess hall in California's 
maximum-security Folsom prison—the re- 
sult of two riots early this month. At San 
Quentin, wardens and guards have new 
instructions not to attempt to break up 
any gathering of Negro convicts without 
assistance. At the Reformatory for Males 
in Breathedsville, Md., last week, three 
inmates had a total of 14 months added 
to their sentences for savagely beating a 
guard. In a Washington, D.C., prison, 38 
prisoners in punitive segregation became 
so noisy, rattling cell doors. throwing food 
into the corridors, and talking and pray- 
ing through the night. that tear gas was 
threatened to restore quiet and order. 

The incidents were related. In every 
case the troublemakers were Black Mus- 
lims, members of the brotherhood of Ne- 
gro supremacists that is dedicated to the 
extinction of the white race (Time, Aug. 
10, 1959). While their leaders, protected 
by shaved-head honor guards, are preach- 
ing cold hatred to growing crowds in prin- 
cipal U.S. cities, lesser Muslim agents are 
at work in many a U.S. prison, spread- 
ing fanatical doctrines and recruiting new 
brethren among Negro prisoners. A Cali- 
fornia law officer estimates that Muslims 
do 50% of their recruiting in prisons. The 
Muslim movement behind prison walls, 
says James W. Curran, Maryland's super- 
intendent of prisons, has become “‘steadi- 
ly stronger and more troublesome. They 
are vicious fighters, quick to take of- 
fense and. in their self-sacrificial way, 
they don’t care what happens to them.” 
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"There Was Elijah." Since most pris- 
ons have a large Negro population, pris- 
ons are a natural breeding ground for the 
hate group. Some of the leaders of the 
Muslim movement have criminal records. 
Elijah Muhammad (whose “slave-master 
name” was Elijah Poole), high priest of 
the Muslims, served three years for draft 
dodging in World War II. Malcolm X 
(né Little), leader of Harlem’s Muslims. 
is a former pimp, who has been arrested 
for larceny in two states. Says Dr. C. Eric 
Lincoln, professor of social philosophy at 
Atlanta’s Clark College and an authority 
on Muslims: “The prisons are made to 
order for Muhammad. Nine times out of 
ten, the potential convert was arrested by 
a white policeman, sentenced by a white 
judge, directed by a white prison guard 
under a white warden. The prison chap- 
lain was white, and he knew when he got 
out that he could not go to a white church 
for help. The Negro church was not in- 
terested, but there was Elijah waiting.” 

Behind the big house walls, the Mus- 
lims attempt to proselyte in the mess 
halls, in the exercise areas, wherever they 
encounter other Negroes. Converts go 
through a reform of sorts, if they obey 
Elijah’s injunction to give up tobacco, 
dope and alcohol and pray five times daily 
facing Mecca. Their demands for separate 
religious services are firmly denied by 
most prison authorities, on the ground 
that they are not a religious sect (the 
100,000 authentic Moslems in the U.S. 
heatedly disavow Elijah and his follow- 


ers). They must shave their goatees. 
When pork appears on prison menus, 
Muslims disdain it.* Mess-hall fighting 


has been touched off when they have at- 
tempted to impose their dietary laws on 


* One of Elijah’s more fanciful doctrines: the 
white man, especially the Jew, keeps the black 
man weakened by selling him the flesh of swine. 
The pig contains 999 specific germs, is actually 


one-third cat, one-third rat and one-third dog. 








other prisoners. Elijah’s bizarre version of 
the Koran is barred in all prisons. 

"Cowards Don't Go to Jail."' When 
most wardens detect prison recruiting, 
they clap the hard-core Muslims into soli- 
tary or transfer them to other prisons. 
“There was a time when they tended to 
congregate in the yard,” Warden 
George Goodman of the New Jersey State 
Prison in Trenton, “but we quickly 
stopped that. We may have nipped a po- 
tentially serious problem in the bud, but 
I cannot be sure.” Oftentimes, recruiting 
goes right on even when the Muslim lead- 
ers are segregated. An office worker at 
Breathedsville was recently exposed as a 
Muslim. He had managed to run off hun- 
dreds of sheets of propaganda and ap- 
plication blanks on a prison duplicating 
machine and distribute them secretly to 
convicts. “We've got converts in all the 
major prisons,” brags Malcolm X. “And 
when those prisoners come out they'll be 
wonderful additions to our movement. 
Cowards don't go to jail. We'll rehabili- 
tate these men and women and they will 
march in the ranks.” 

Just how many Muslims can be mus- 
tered on the outside was demonstrated 
last month when Elijah Muhammad 
stirred 4,000 of the faithful at a big rally 
in Chicago, celebrating the 30th annual 
convention. Surrounded as usual by his 
strapping ‘Fruit of Islam” bodyguards, he 
blasted ‘Negro intellectuals” as “the po- 
tential enemies of their own people. Cer- 
tainly I’m not college trained, but the 
responsibility of my own people has been 
placed on my shoulders by the Lord of 
the Worlds. You can kill me.” he cried. 
“I wouldn't run from death, if I saw it 
coming. It is impossible for us to live to- 
gether. I hate that few drops of white 
blood that is already in me. There is no 
intelligent black man who wants integra- 
tion. Black man must come again into his 
own. He must again rule.” 


says 
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ASIA 
What's In It for Russia 


In its unending drive to erode the 
foundations of U.S. power and prestige, 
Russia in recent months has been in a 
position to choose among several profit- 
able cold-war theaters: Cuba, the Congo, 
Berlin. With such a profusion of attrac- 
tive targets, why had Nikita Khrushchev 
chosen to push his attack hardest in an 
obscure piece of Asian jungle? 

Dangling like a plum from Asia’s heart- 
land, Laos borders on four non-Com- 
munist nations—Cambodia, Burma, Thai- 


land and South Viet Nam. With the 
Laotians little interested in defending 
themselves and the U.S. half a world 


away, the temptation was _ irresistible— 
particularly if it could be had on the 
cheap. Victory in Laos would help flank 
South Viet Nam, which is already being 
subjected to Communist terrorism (see 
below ). Some specialists think that the ul- 
timate Communist ambition is to iso- 
late India from the East. from the Paci- 
fic, from Australia, and from easy help 
from the U.S. 

Double Target. Another story was be- 
ing spread by Soviet diplomats them- 
selves. To Westerners who would listen 
they suggested that Russia’s underlying 
purpose in Laos is to keep a more mili- 
tant Peking out. The argument: Soviet 
leaders are no less anxious than the U.S. 
to prevent the total takeover of South- 
east Asia by the Chinese, and by inter- 
vening in Laos themselves, hoped to fore- 
stall a more reckless Chinese intervention 
that might lead to a general war. Indian 
diplomats. who are concerned about the 
Chinese on their borders, liked this ex- 
planation, pointing out that Moscow has 
in fact been competing with Peking for 
the dominant position in North Viet Nam. 
Pathet Lao rebels in Laos are being sup- 
plied by planes from far-off Russia rather 
than nearby China. 

Along with these two theories, there 
was the fact that Khrushchev, on ground 
more convenient to Russia than to the 
West, is out to test—and. if possible, to 
break—the will of the new President of 
the U.S., feeling the need to destroy his 
prestige. 

From Khrushchev’s point of view, what 
must appeal most about Laos is that he 
can test Western intentions there while 
remaining free at any time to call the 
Pathet Lao off and accept the U.S. offer 
of a neutral Laos. Even such a seeming 
Soviet retreat would hold strong prospects 
of future profit. By accepting the West- 
ern proposal for a 14-nation peace con- 
ference, which would include Red China, 
Moscow would win the opportunity to 
impress upon Peking that it was through 
Soviet efforts that China had won a place 
at the bargaining table. 

The possibility of eventual Communist 
takeover in Laos would still exist, for 
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LAOTIAN REBELS ADVANCING IN SOVIET ARMORED CAR 
Along the slow-moving river, foot races. 


under whatever political settlement the 
peace conference might work out, the 
Pathet Lao would almost surely win a 
voice in the Laotian government. Even 
a cease-fire by itself would leave the 
Communists in possession of much of 
northern Laos. And as everyone has 
learned since World War II, cease-fire 
lines nowadays have a way of turning into 
permanent borders. 


LAOS 


Green Confusion 

All last week Laos’ torpid, dusty ad- 
ministrative capital of Vientiane swarmed 
with crowds—but not in panic. Along the 
banks of the slow-moving Mekong River 
there were foot races, boxing and wres- 
tling matches. At night the temple court- 
yards were filled with slim girls dancing 
to haunting flute music. A torchlight pa- 
rade wound through the city, and every- 
one agreed that the most magnificent 
floats were those of the Royal Laotian 
Army. 

In their march past before King Savang 
Vatthana and pro-Western Premier Boun 
Oum, the armed forces looked trim and 
efficient. But foreigners were warned not 
to leave the capital because their pro- 
tection could not be guaranteed. Most of 
the government troops on duty in the 
field had been pulled back to Vientiane 
to celebrate the eleventh anniversary of 
the founding of the Laotian army. 

Guns from the North. While Vientiane 
danced and paraded, most of northern 
Laos was in the hands of the Communist 
Pathet Lao rebels (see map). Lean, well- 
conditioned guerrilla bands slipped like 
shadows through the green jungle, re- 


peatedly outflanking the roadbound Lao- 
tian army. The rebels were backed up by 
Soviet artillery and munitions fed into 
the northern Plaine des Jarres by airlift 
and truck convoy from Hanoi, capital of 
Communist North Viet Nam. Hanoi also 
supplied gun crews. and each Pathet Lao 
company was stiffened with a cadre of 
from ro to 15 North Vietnamese. 

With the northeast securely in Com- 
munist hands, two Pathet Lao columns 
moved on the royal capital of Luang- 
prabang, routed government forces at 
Phou Khoun and drove to within 15 miles 
of the city. In central Laos the town of 
Kamkeut, which lies astride the strategic 
road running to Viet Nam, fell to the ad- 
vancing Reds. Vientiane itself was closely 
ringed by six Pathet Lao companies which 
ambushed convoys and sent patrols rang- 
ing as far as a U.S. compound barely 
three miles from the center of the city. 

Peasants & Politicians. Virtually all of 
northern Laos that remained under gov- 
ernment control was the Mekong River 
valley—and that was fast going. General 
Phoumi Nosavan and most of the mem- 
bers of Premier Boun Oum's Cabinet flew 
their wives and children downriver to 
the relative safety of Phoumi's south- 
ern headquarters in Savannakhet. Chinese 
merchants and those Laotians who could 
afford it sent their families across the 
Mekong into Thailand. In the villages 
surrounding Vientiane, peasants resigned- 
ly dug foxholes. Said one: “This war is 
not our business.” The one thing the 
peasants clearly wanted was to see the 
last of all soldiers, native or foreign. 

Deposed Premier Souvanna Phouma, 
who had fled the whole affair, last week 
showed up in New Delhi to present 
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his case to India’s Nehru, then headed 
off for Paris and Moscow. Tersely de- 
scribing the present government of Laos 
as “a bunch of clowns,”’ Prince Souvanna 
said he spoke for 95% of the Laotian 
people in demanding a “policy of neutral- 
ism which has finally been adopted by 
the U. King Savang Vatthana, how- 
ever, was toying with a suggestion of one 
of his ministers: turn Laos’ three north- 
ern provinces over to the Communist 
Pathet Lao as an autonomous region. 

Dual Purpose. Painfully aware that 
Communist control of the Mekong Val- 
ley would expose 475 miles of his frontier 
to Red penetration, Thailand's tough 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat was calling louder 
than ever for armed SEATO intervention 
in Laos. Some steps to save the Mekong 
Valley had at least been taken. At Sarit’s 
insistence, Thai officers and “technicians 
under contract” moved into Laos to 
supply badly needed stiffening to the 
Royal Laotian Army. At the Thai town 
of Udon, only 45 miles from Vientiane, 
U.S. Marines were opening a helicopter 
base (see THE NATION). Given a cease- 
fire, the choppers could be used to check 
on compliance by the Pathet Lao. Failing 
that, they would be handy for dropping 
guerrillas into northern Laos to sabotage 
the vast Soviet supply dumps on the 
Plaine des Jarres. 
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NORTH VIET NAM 
Poor Neighbor 


Communism’s busiest base in Southeast 
Asia these days is Hanoi, capital of North 
Viet Nam, Its streets swarm with Rus- 
sians and Red Chinese. Laos is much on 
their minds. Sixty Russian pilots and 
flight engineers are billeted at the Union 
Hotel. and the persistent sound in the 
air is the drone of Ilyushins winging off 
with supplies for the pro-Communist reb- 
els in Laos. But Hanoi's rulers have an 
even more important project in mind 
after Laos. At party dinners, where the 
cutlery comes from East Germany, the 
glasses from Czechoslovakia and the bran- 
dy from Bulgaria, the talk invariably 
turns to the conquest of South Viet Nam 
the other half of the country, below the 
r7th parallel. Its riches are greater than 
Laos’, but a victory in Laos would help 
win South Viet Nam. 

Aid Game. North Viet Nam’s sly, goat- 
bearded President Ho Chi Minh is getting 
big help from both Russia and Red Chi- 
na, and his favorite tactic is to play one 
ally against the other. For a thousand 
years, China dominated Viet Nam, and it 
was from China that Ho Chi Minh got 
the supplies to win at Dienbienphu. More 
recently, Peking sent him 8,000 tech- 
nicians, is building him a steel mill and 
training Muong tribesmen to run it. 

But last August Ho flew off to Moscow 
for an unpublicized talk with Khrushchev. 
The following month Ho sided with Mos- 
cow in its doctrinal dispute with Peking, 
and last December the payoff came. Rus- 
sia promised to ship 43 industrial enter- 
prises to Viet Nam by 1965, including 
power stations, fertilizer factories and 
machine-tool factories. In addition, Mos- 
cow lent Hanoi $480 million in rubles. 

It was a bid that hard-pressed Red 
China could not match, and Russian 
influence now surpasses Chinese in North 
Viet Nam. Russian experts are found in 
every branch of industry. Russian profes- 
sors abound in every school; the Ecole 
de Musique alone has 20. 

Grubby & Cheerless. Ho Chi Minh 
is totally dependent on outside aid. Last 
week he announced a $2,500,000 grant 
from tiny Bulgaria and a Czechoslovakian 
offer to build him four new factories. On 
his own, he has not been able to lift his 
economy above the subsistence level. 

Hanoi, long the brothel-studded ‘Paris 
of the Orient,” is now grubby and cheer- 
less, and the once glittering Street of Silk 
is deserted soon after sundown, reported 
Time Correspondent James Wilde, one of 
the few Westerners to visit Hanoi in its 
six years of Red rule. Crowds flock to the 
“people’s stores’—but only to stare en- 
viously at shoddy goods priced way out 
of reach of the average worker's 40-dong 
monthly salary. (A bicycle, at 400 dong, 
is the ultimate symbol of status.) Loud- 
speakers call everybody to calisthenics 
three times a day. Dressed Chinese-style 
in shapeless jackets instead of the tradi- 
tional silk tunic, women are almost in- 
distinguishable from men. 

Outside Hanoi, the peasants have stub- 





bornly resisted the Communists. After 
rural unrest in 1956, collective farms were 
all but abandoned, and the peasants were 
enlisted in “manpower exchange brigades,” 
which means only that they occasionally 
give one another a hand, as they always 
have. Since the population is booming by 
3.5 a year, North Viet Nam is having 
difficulty just feeding its people. 

About the only group that has so far 
benefited from the revolution is the 
dongchi, as the Communist cadres are 
called. Most are veterans of the Viet 
Minh fight against the French, and many 
are from the primitive hill tribes. Says 
Hanoi Newsman Thai Zuy, a Muong 
tribesman and a veteran of nine years 
with the Viet Minh: “We were savages. 
We had no schools, doctors—nothing. The 
French did nothing to help. Now my 
mother is eating rice for the first time in 
her life. and she is learning to read. A 
railroad has been built to our village, and 
my parents, to their wonder, can ride this 
wheeled chariot all the way to Hanoi.” 
From this dedicated core Ho Chi Minh 
draws the guerrillas to fight his blood 
feud against South Viet Nam. 


DISARMAMENT 
The Acid Test 


In Geneva’s Palais des Nations last 
week, representatives of the U.S., Britain 
and Russia sat down after a three-month 
recess to pursue once again the nuclear 
test ban that has eluded them throughout 
some three years and 273 frustrating ses- 
sions. As the 274th session began, West- 
ern negotiators were in a mood to make 
every reasonable concession as a final, 
acid test of the sincerity of Russia’s loud- 
ly avowed desire to end all explosions 
of nuclear weapons. 

President Kennedy's choice for the new 
U.S. spokesman at Geneva was Arthur 


Hobson Dean, 62, once John Foster Dul- 
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les’ law partner. A cherubic-looking fel- 
low, Dean earned his negotiator’s creden- 
tials the hard way, representing the U 
in the interminable Korean war truce talks 
with the Chinese Communists. In_ his 
briefcase, Dean carried a whole sheaf of 
new Western proposals, jointly tailored 
by the Kennedy Administration and the 
British government to eliminate the most 
serious Soviet objections to previous 
Western plans. “Our proposals,” said 
British Negotiator David Ormsby-Gore, 
“should now make agreement possible be- 
fore the end of June.” 

The Chairman Recognizes .. . Before 
Dean could open his briefca Russia’s 
Semyon (“Scratchy”) Tsarapkin, taking 
advantage of his position as conference 
chairman for the day, proceeded to de- 
liver a blistering “historical review” of 
the test-ban talks to date. He chided Brit- 
ain and the U.S. for “allowing” France to 
continue nuclear tests, and coolly reneged 
on Russia’s previous agreement to accept 
a single neutral scientific administrator to 
head whatever test-ban system might be 
established. Now, he said, Russia wants a 
directorate composed of one Communist, 
one Westerner and one neutral. 

After this, Westerners saw little to be 
optimistic about. Dean’s only answer to 
Tsarapkin was to begin outlining the new 
Western plan. The West, he said, was 
now willing to let the Russians inspect 
any nuclear devices set off experimentally 
underground in the effort to work out an 
unbeatable detection system. The two 
Western powers were also prepared to 
extend the moratorium on underground 
testing to three years, to accept 19 rather 
than 21 control posts in Russia, and to 
agree to full inspection of any nuclear 
devices used industrially. The one point 
on which the West would not compro- 
mise: inspection and control must be real. 

The Transmitter. “Interesting,” said 
Tsarapkin, promising to transmit the pro- 
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posals to Moscow. /svestia curtly dis- 
missed the new Western plan as merely a 
“repetition” of positions “whose unac- 
ceptability the Soviet government and its 
representatives have exposed more than 
once.” The outlook: little hope of any 
test-ban agreement. 


FRANCE 
The Duelists 


The resort town of Evian-les-Bains, on 
the French side of the Lake of Geneva, 
seemed to be rushing the season last week. 
Colored lights were strung from public 
buildings, and some 13,000 tulips, pansies 
and violets were hastily planted in the 
town’s public gardens. The gala prepara- 
tions were meant not for sun-loving tour- 
ists, but for two delegations—one French, 
the other from the Algerian rebels—that 
are gathering in Evian in the hope of 
hammering out a peaceful settlement of 
the six-year-old Algerian war. 

Negotiations will be held in the cream- 
colored Hétel du Parc, which was chosen 
mainly because its grounds can be easily 
closed off by the 1,000 French security 
police assigned to protect the delegations. 
The hotel faces the excursion dock in case 
the F.L.N. representatives—who refused 
to be quartered on French soil—wish to 
commute by boat from their Swiss hotels 
across the lake. 

Leading the French delegation will be 
Louis Joxe, 59, De Gaulle’s Minister for 
Algerian Affairs. An ex-teacher and jour- 
nalist, Joxe is a sophisticated intellectual 
with an instinctive flair for politics. “All 
in all,” says a friend, “a cool sort of fel- 
low.’ At the head of the F.L.N. team 
will probably be stubborn, soft-spoken 
Ahmed Francis, 49, who has spent the 
past four years as the F.L.N.’s chief fund 
raiser and accountant. A World War II 
French army medical officer and former 
Deputy in the French Assembly, Francis 
is a close personal friend of rebel “Premi- 
er” Ferhat Abbas, and a member of the 
F.L.N.’s moderate faction. 

Obviously fearful that the Evian talks 
might sap the ardor of F.L.N. combat 
forces, Abbas last week broadcast a warn- 
ing to Moslems in Algeria: “Negotiation 
is not peace. Everyone must realize that 
the colonialist forces have not disarmed, 
and that negotiations may be long and 
difficult.” How long and difficult they 
might prove was suggested by Louis 
»’s rental of a hillside chalet outside 
n. He signed a lease for a month— 
with an option to renew indefinitely. 


Nicot's Weed 


As French Ambassador to Lisbon in 
1561, Diplomat Jean Nicot failed in his 
mission to marry off Queen Catherine de 
Medici’s daughter to the King of Portugal. 
But Nicot won royal favor all the same 
by picking up in Lisbon an American 
weed whose most important ingredient 
today bears his name: nicotine. Ground 
into snuff, the tobacco successfully cured 
Queen Catherine of incessant headaches 
—it made her sneeze hard enough to clear 
out her sinuses. 
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AMBASSADOR NICOT 


Clearing the Queen's sinuses. 


Last week, still as enthused as Cather- 
ine, the French government opened twelve 
months of festivities commemorating the 
4ooth anniversary of the arrival of Nicot’s 
weed in France. As troubadours sang the 
glories of smoking to an audience of 800, 
the organizers of the meeting proudly an- 
nounced the creation of a new chivalrous 
order of tobacco lovers—‘The Compan- 
ions of Jean Nicot,’ whose members will 
be entitled to wear a lapel ribbon just like 
chevaliers of the Legion of Honor. 

The one unblended note in the proceed- 
ings was struck by a Parisian toxicologist 
who tactlessly told the audience that “un- 
deniably, the immoderate use of tobacco 
threatens the health.” But although Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle (once a two-pack- 
a-day man) long ago swore off smoking 
on doctors’ advice, the  toxicologist’s 
speech, unlike the rest of the festivities, 
was not broadcast over France's govern- 
ment-owned radio-TV network. For to- 
bacco has been a government monopoly 
in France since 1811, when Napoleon no- 
ticed an ostentatiously bejeweled woman 
at a Tuileries ball and then discovered 
that her husband was a tobacco merchant. 
That very night, Napoleon is supposed to 
have signed the decree nationalizing the 
weed, and a golden harvest has poured 
into France’s treasury ever since. Ex- 
plained one candid official last week: “We 
rake in $500 million a year in tobacco 
taxes—that’s why we're celebrating.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Guilty of Spying 

In London's venerable Old Bailey last 
week a Russian, two Americans and two 
Britons drew the harshest penalties ever 
imposed for peacetime espionage in Brit- 
ain, For five years the five had been pass- 
ing on to the Soviet Union secrets filched 
from Britain’s Underwater Weapons Re- 
search Establishment at Portland—every- 
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thing from nuclear-sub blueprints to the 
plans and specifications of Royal Navy 
surface warships. After eight days of tes- 
timony and less than an hour and a half’s 
deliberation, the all-male jury found all 
five guilty as charged. 

Fleeting Smile. Summoning the de- 
fendants to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
the glass-walled dock, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, Lord Parker, in quiet, emotionless 
tones condemned them to a total of 95 
years in prison. Lord Parker dealt first 
with the “directing mind” of the ring, 
jowly Gordon Lonsdale, 38—who smiled 
fleetingly when the judge described him 
as “clearly a professional spy.” Lonsdale’s 
true identity is still unknown, but he is 
certainly a Russian and a Soviet intel- 
ligence agent. His claim to be a Canadian 
taken to Finland by his mother at the 
age of eight, was conclusively demolished 
when the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
uncovered the fact that the real Lonsdale* 
was circumcised; the London “Lonsdale” 
is not. His sentence: 25 years. 

The next two defendants had lived in 
the humdrum London suburb of Ruislip 
as Peter and Helen Kroger. Their modest 
home was littered with the latest espionage 
devices, ranging from microdot readers 
to long-range radio-transmission equip- 
ment. The Krogers claimed to be New 
Zealanders; actually they were U.S. Citi- 
zens Morris and Lona Cohen, with a long 
history of Communist ties. They had dealt 
with Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, the ex- 
ecuted atom spies, as well as with Soviet 
Colonel Rudolf Abel, now in Atlanta 
federal penitentiary serving a 30-year 
term for espionage. The Cohens were each 
sentenced to 20 years. 

Silly Fool. The Cohens and their Rus- 
sian boss took their punishment with a 


Whose fate, after reaching Finland, Western 
intelligence agencies have been unable to dis- 


cover 
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certain professional pride. Master Spy 
Lonsdale even made an effort to shoulder 
all the guilt himself. insisting that the 
espionage equipment in the Ruislip house 
was his and had been put there without 
the Cohens’ knowledge. The Cohens, 
though protesting their innocence, refused 
to submit to cross-examination. 

The two British defendants, ex-Navy 
Chief Petty Officer Henry Houghton, 56, 
and his fiancée, Ethel Elizabeth Gee. 46, 
a clerk at the Portland base, showed far 
less bravado. In an attempt to cut his 
own sentence, Houghton tried to turn 
Queen's evidence at the expense of the 
others. including his fiancée. Ethel 
sounded brusque and matronly as she pro- 
tested she was just a silly little fool who 
had been under Houghton’s thumb. The 
Lord Chief Justice scornfully told her: 
“I think you acted, not out of blind in- 
fatuation, but for greed.” Each was sen- 
tenced to 15 years. 

Vanished Vision. Prime Minister Mac- 
millan assured Parliament that full in- 
quiry would be made into the “security 
weaknesses” revealed by the trial. But 
Britain, wincing under a succession of 
clamorous spy cases beginning with the 
sale of atomic secrets by Klaus Fuchs in 
1947 drew little satisfaction from this 
promise. Horrified to discover that Brit- 
ish intelligence had got onto the Lonsdale 
ring only by a series of accidents, the Lon- 
don Daily Express wondered “in the 
months and years before. how much vital 
information reached the Russians through 
the flagrant folly and incompetence of 
naval intelligence?” Mourned the Daily 
Mail; “The vision of an alert, unsleeping 
corps of first-class brains keeping watch 
and ward has taken another blow.” 


Gee 


° 
Taxing Couplets 

A. P. Herbert, British wit, last week 
felt the pinch a bit. His income tax for 
*58 he dutifully had paid the state. De- 
mands for £85 more made the noted au- 
thor roar: 


Dear Bankers, PAY the undermentioned 
hounds 

The shameful sum of FIVE-AND- 
EIGHTY POUNDS. 

By “hound,” of course, by custom one 
refers 

To SPECIAL (INCOME TAX ) 
COMMISSIONERS ... 


This is the second lot of tax, you know, 

On money that I earned two years ago 

(The shark, they say, by no means 
Nature's knight, 

Will rest contented with a single bite: 

The barracuda, who's a fish more fell, 

Comes back and takes the other leg 
as well). 


Somewhere deep in the income tax bu- 
reaucracy sat an official eager to answer 
verse with verse. Though Herbert had 
paid, and overpaid, the tax man still no 
refund made: 


Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure that I thank 

You for your letter, and the order to 
your bank... 











Comera Press—Pix 
PoOETASTER HERBERT 
Bitten by ao barracuda. 


Your liability for later years 

Ts giving your accountants many tears: 

And till such time as they and we can 
come 

To amicable settlement on the sum 

That represents your tax-bill to the 
State 

I'll leave the overpayment to its fate. 

I do not think this step will make you 
frown: 

The sum involved is only Italf-a-crown, 


Matched at his own game, the 70-year- 
old Herbert found the subject too taxing: 


1 thank you, Sir, but am afraid 

Of such a rival in my trade: 

One never should encourage those— 
In future, I shall pay in prose. 


WEST GERMANY 
Setback for Willy 


West Germany’s Social Democratic 
Party, regroomed in the dashing image 
of West Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt, is 
already working hard to beat out Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer and his Christian 
Democrats in next fall’s national election. 
The Socialists’ first big test of strength 
came last week in communal elections in- 
volving 40% of the West German elector- 
ate. The results were hardly encouraging. 

Though the Socialists traditionally do 
better in local elections than in national 
ones, Adenauer’s Christian Democrats ran 
nearly 400,000 votes ahead of the Social- 
ists in heavily industrialized North Rhine- 
Westphalia—a Christian Democratic gain 
of 79% of the total vote over the last local 
elections in 1956. In the Socialist strong- 
hold of Lower Saxony, the Christian 
Democrats polled 28%% of the vote, v. 
20% in 1956. The Socialists barely man- 
aged to hold onto their 39%. 

One reason for the poor Socialist show- 
ing seemed to be that old-line left-wing 
activists were at best lukewarm about the 
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new “bourgeois” look that Brandt has 
given his party, while Brandt has not won 
over the middle-class and younger voters 
he hoped to convert. 


EAST GERMANY 
Going Badly 


Things are so bad in Communist 
Germany that even the Communists are 
talking publicly about it. 
submitting East Germany's 1961 
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ties?” Dourly, he answered himself: “‘Ja- 
wohl, we do.” He ticked them off: “Unsat- 
isfactory raw material supplies no more 
labor reserves failure to achieve a con- 
tinuous supply of consumer goods 
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Leuschner announced the most painful cut 
of all. To speed up the flow of 

tools to the rest of the Communist bloc 
he explained, East Germany's much bally- 
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the East Germans brought out their ne 
home-grown BB-152 turbojet airliner. The 
first BB-152 prototype crashed on_ its 





maiden flight—a disaster t was official 
ly attributed to 
Manfred Gerlach (Timi 
other engineers have been trying to get 
the bugs out of the BB -II, the air- 
craft plants have sporadically been 
ing out I lug 
racks, TV The Politburo’s deci 
sion that airplane building is a luxury East 
Germany 
to ground for good East German hopes of 
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POLAND 
Woe to the Caesars 


The uneasy 
Poland’s Communist 
man Catholic 
close. Four years ago the Primate of the 
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UNITED NATIONS 
War of Words 
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the Congo within 30 days. Before they 
left, he urged the U.N. troops to arrest 
Katanga President Moise Tshombe and 
Congolese Army General Joseph Mobutu. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH 


The White Leader 

Though Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan had worked to the end to keep 
South Africa “in the club,” he no longer 
was in any mood to pull his punches. 
South Africa’s racist apartheid policy, he 
told the House of Commons, was a “trag- 
ically misguided and perverse philosophy 

. . abhorrent to the ideals towards which 
mankind is struggling in this century.” 
Because of this stain on South Africa’s 
honor, said Macmillan, the South African 
flag should “‘now be flown at half-mast.” 

Macmillan’s plain talk must have star- 
tled South African Prime Minister Hen- 
drik Verwoerd, who arrived home from 
London prepared to boast about, not apol- 
ogize for, leaving the Commonwealth. 
Verwoerd found many of his countrymen 
confused and uneasy. The morning of Ver- 
woerd’s return, police made predawn raids 


actually done “our British friends” a 
favor by easing the pressure brought to 
bear on Macmillan by the Common- 
wealth’s African and Asian members. 
Addressing his all-white Parliament in 
Cape Town in its chamber paneled in 
stinkwood, Verwoerd described his Lon- 
don trip as a “triumph,” and blandly sug- 
gested that Macmillan’s “strong words” 
against apartheid had been merely a ges- 
ture that Macmillan had been obliged to 
make in deference to Britain’s “quite 
wrong” policies in its African colonies. 
What seemed to rankle most was Mac- 
millan’s line about the South African flag. 
Actually, cried Verwoerd, the flag would 
only be at half-mast if “we had chosen 
self-destruction and mass suicide.” As it 
was, with South Africa established as an 
internationally isolated, white-dominated 
island in Black Africa, “the flag flies proud 
and free.” Shouted the government 
benches: “Hoor! Hoor! | Hear! Hear! |.” 





London Observer 


“Dr. VERWOERD, I PRESUME?” 


on the homes of eight African leaders, 
hauling them from bed to jail; in Johan- 
nesburg white hoodlums began beating 
up Africans in front of the city hall. 
Landing at Johannesburg, Verwoerd was 
greeted by a premature 21-gun salute. 
(Until May 31, when South Africa for- 
mally becomes a republic, Britain’s Queen 
Elizabeth will still technically be South 
Africa’s chief of state.) At the airport 
Verwoerd reassuringly told a crowd of 
20,000 Afrikaners that what had occurred 
in London had actually been a South 
African “victory.” Obviously relieved by 
Macmillan’s assurances that Britain did 
not intend to end its preferential tariff 
agreements with South Africa despite the 
Commonwealth split, Verwoerd seemed 
to have changed overnight from a lifelong 
Anglophobe to a bright, new Anglophile. 
Fondling a bulldog given him by a Lon- 
don “admirer,” he spoke emotionally of 
his affection for Macmillan, explained that 
by leaving the Commonwealth he had 
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PORTUGAL 


Revolt in a Non-Colony 

Perhaps because Portugal has been a 
colonial power for so long,* most modern 
Portuguese profess to see no distinction 
between the homeland and the Overseas 
Provinces, which are no longer referred to 
as colonies. Vivid in the memories of 
adult Portuguese are grade school wall 
maps on which Portugal (roughly the size of 
Indiana) was always accompanied by its 
mammoth possessions. Superimposed on 
the map of Europe, they extended clear 
across Spain and France. The message of 
the maps: “Portugal is not a small coun- 
try.” Last week events on two continents 
hastened the day when Portugal will in 
fact be a small country. 

In the troubled Portuguese African col- 


* Portugal's first colony, won from the Moors 
in 1415, was the North African port of Ceuta, 
now held by Spain. 





ony of Angola, 150 settlers have been 
slaughtered in the past fortnight in a rash 
of terrorist raids led by Angola blacks 
who live near the Congolese border. Al- 
ready Portuguese Dictator Anténio Sala- 
zar’s forces have evacuated 3,500 terrified 
whites from northern Angola. Thirty thou- 
sand Portuguese soldiers crash about in 
pelting rainstorms, hunting the sizable ter- 
rorist bands thought to be still at large. 

Most of the terrorists are members of a 
mildly left-wing exile group known as the 
Union of the Populations of Angola, which 
maintains its headquarters in the Congo 
capital of Léopoldville. U.P.A.’s founder 
and president, a 36-year-old Angolan 
named Holden Roberto, returned last 
week to Léopoldville from lobbying 
around U.N. headquarters in Manhattan 
to take command of the rebel campaign. 
Deploring the slayings in Angola, he in- 
sisted that his men had been ordered only 
to begin a campaign of sabotage and gen- 
eral disobedience, but had gotten out of 
hand when the Portuguese ordered a series 
of brutal repressions. 

In Angola’s capital city of Luanda, it 
was the whites who got out of hand. In- 
furiated by the U.S. vote fortnight ago in 
favor of a disapproving Security Council 
resolution aimed at Portuguese rule in 
Angola, 400 Portuguese settlers rioted for 
two hours outside the U.S. consulate in 
Luanda. Shouting “Down with Commu- 
nism and the partners of the Soviets!” 
the mob overturned Consul William Gib- 
son’s car and, while cops made themselves 
scarce, dumped it into Luanda harbor. 

Portuguese Angolans faced still more 
trouble in the U.N. Forty Asian and Afri- 
can nations last week sponsored a proposal 
to put the Angola troubles on the General 
Assembly agenda. Just before the vote, 
Portuguese U.N. Delegate Vasco Vieira 
Garin stalked out of the Assembly hall 
“in the name of justice and right.” Then, 
by a vote of 79-2, the Assembly voted to 
put Angola on the docket. France and 
Britain were among the eight who ab- 
stained. The U.S. reaffirmed its earlier 
stand, voted with the majority. Portugal’s 
two lonesome defenders: Franco Spain 
and South Africa. 


MALI 
Rubles for Timbuctoo 


Though it is twice the size of Texas 
West Africa's arid, landlocked Mali Re- 
public (pop. 3,700,000) has little claim 
to fame beyond being the place where 
Timbuctoo is. Last week the news from 
Timbuctoo, now a crumbling mud village 
on the edge of the Sahara, was that the 
Russians would soon be there. 

Back in the days when it was still the 
French Sudan, Mali eked out a tenuous 
living on French colonial subsidies. When 
the Sudanese were granted autonomy 
from France in 1958, they sought to solve 
their economic problems by joining neigh- 
boring and more prosperous Senegal in 
the Mali Federation. But eight months 
ago, the Senegalese, fearful of Sudanese 
domination, seceded from the federation; 
they also refused the Sudanese (who stub- 
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Work it hard today. Tomorrow. Next month. 
Next year. The year after that. The year after- 


This Plymouth wagon is the kind that will stick 
by you—over the miles and down the years. 


Plymouth is put together to stay together. Its 
solid, one-piece Unibody is welded to make it 
tight, strong and quiet. Then it is specially dipped 
and sprayed against rust and corrosion. 

This care in Plymouth’s construction pays off in 
day-in, day-out economy—and in solid trade-in 


value when the time comes. 


Plymouth, a Chrysler-engineered product: good 
looking, low cost, built to be proud of for a long, 
long time. 


PLYMOUTH...SOLID BEAUTY 
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S OUT A PASOFINO RANCH HORSE. PHOTO BY TOM HOLLYMAN 


“My husband could beat Paul Revere to a Derby Daiquiri” 


—says Opal Heath, who learned how to put zip in rum drinks in Puerto Rico. 


OULD YOU believe it? Two days be- 
\ fore this photograph was taken, my 
husband wouldn't go near a rum cocktail. 

Just look at him now! He could beat 
Paul Revere to a Derby Daiquiri. 

It all started in Puerto Rico, where 
we'd gone to inspect the famous pasofino 
horses. 

One day, our host welcomed us home 
with a Derby Daiquiri. My husband took 


a taste, and zing —he wasa changed man. 


“Amazing,” he said. “I always thought 
rum cocktails were sweet little drink r 
women. How do you give them such zip?” 

said our Puerto 


Rican friend, “We distill it at high proof 


for extra dryness. Then we age every 


“Our rum does it, 


drop. That’s the law in Puerto Rico.” 
My husband just sipped and smiled. 

But I took note of the secret of superb 

rum drinks: Make sure the label says 


Puerto Rican Rum. 


DERBY DAIQUIRI 


1 oz. fresh orange juice 
1% oz. fresh lime j 
scant tsp, sugar; 
white Puerto Rican rum 
1 cup crushed ice, Blend 
for ten seconds in Waring 
lendor. Serve un 
ined in large cham- 
ne glass 
FREE! New 20 Rum Recipe Book 
r. Write: Rums of Puerto Rico, 
666 


*Original recipe by Mai-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale. 











bornly clung to the name Mali) further 
access to Senegal’s great, modern port of 
Dakar. With no outlet to the sea and 
nothing to sell on world markets save 
peanuts, kapok and a little rice and dried 
fish, Mali’s Premier Mobido Keita turned 
to the increasingly popular game of play- 
ing West against East. 

Right from the start, the pickings were 
pretty fair. The French went on buy- 
ing Malis peanut crop at above-market 
prices, Britain furnished four DC-3s to 
get Air Mali into business, West Ger- 
many’s Krupp advanced $6,000,000 in 
credits to permit the Mali government 
to buy 300 trucks. and the U.S. anted up 
$2,500,000, mostly in cement and gaso- 
line. Entering enthusiastically into the 
competition, the Common Market nations 
jointly granted $2,700,000 for irrigation 
and medical supplies. and Red China 
signed a barter deal: Chinese machinery 
and building supplies for Mali’s agricul- 
tural products and handicrafts. 

Fortnight ago, Moscow got into the 
act. After treating half a dozen Mali offi- 
cials to a princely tour of Russia, the 
Soviets came up with the handsomest 
offer yet: $44 million in long-term credits. 
Most of the Soviet aid will go for more 
or less worthy development projects, in- 
cluding preliminary work on a railway 
line and help in exploiting Mali’s largely 
unexplored deposits of iron, gold and 
phosphates. But, as usual, the Soviet aid 
package includes one project that is pure- 
ly for show: a football stadium for Mali’s 
isolated capital of Bamako. 


KENYA 
The Spear Speaks 


Kenya's 65,000 white inhabitants, al- 
ready bitter over Britain's repeated con- 
cessions to the colony's black nationalists, 
had more to swallow last week. They had 
accepted an increased political role for 


Mav Mav's Kenyatta & WIFE 
Accept no half measures. 
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the Africans in the hopes that moderates 
would come to power and learn gradually 
the art of governing. But after eight 
years in prison and exile, extremist Jomo 
(“Burning Spear’) Kenyatta, the organ- 
izer of the Mau Mau terror, proved him- 
self once again the most powerful man 
in Kenya 

Kenyatta, who says his age is about 
70, has been confined to the desert village 
of Lodwar since his release from prison 
two years ago. Kenya's British Governor 
Sir Patrick Renison refused to grant Ken- 
yatta full liberty and refused to let him 
return to politics. But eleven African 
political leaders flew to Lodwar from 
Nairobi last week to ask Kenyatta a 
question. Should they cooperate with the 
British in putting into e ect Kenya’s new 
constitution (its third since 1954), under 
which the Africans are assured of a ma- 
jority in the legislature? Kenyatta’s an- 
swer: accept no half measures, fight on 
for full independence. 

Jomo has a personal stake in the strug- 
gle: his own freedom. Governor Renison 
—who once described Kenyatta as “a 
leader to darkness and death’ —has agreed 
to move Jomo soon to a more pleasant 
location in the Kenya highlands, but still 
in confinement. In London, British Colo- 
nial Secretary Iain Macleod backed Reni- 
son's stand in Parliament. 

Unmoved by all this, Kenya's biggest 
African party, the K.A.N.U., led by 
James Gichuru and Tom Mboya, vowed 
to sabotage the new constitution until 
Kenyatta gets his freedom. Both Gichuru 
and Mboya now refer to Kenyatta as 
“our national leader,” openly profess their 
intention of installing him as Kenya's 
first African prime minister. In part, this 
deference to Jomo is dictated by fear of 
the almost godlike status which years 
of nationalist struggle has won Kenyatta 
among Kenya's black masses. 

Despite Kenyatta’s intransigence, the 
British still cling to the hope that Ken- 
ya’s second biggest African party, the 
K.A.D.U., may yet be persuaded to par- 
ticipate in the new Kenya government. 
But the realistic prospect is that no Afri- 
can faction will dare oppose Kenyatta’s 
wishes for long. The Africans who visited 
him last week insist that, contrary to 
earlier reports, Jomo is neither ill, feeble 
nor alcoholic. Recently, he produced a 
child by his young third wife, who shares 
his Lodwar cabin. Said Tom Mboya: “I 
can assure people who consider that his 
age has impaired him mentally and physi- 
cally that they are quite wrong. For the 
Europeans, this is the end to their wish- 
ful thinking.” 


SOUTH KOREA 
Crisis Ahead of Schedule 


The first anniversary of the April 1960 
riots that sent autocratic ex-President 
Syngman Rhee flying off to Hawaiian 
exile was drawing near. For weeks, Rhee’s 
successor, mild Premier John M. Chang, 
has been worrying over the prospect of 
nationwide demonstrations against his 
government on the anniversary. As one 

















DEMONSTRATORS IN SEOUL 
Kill the police! 





preventive. the Chang Cabinet proposed 
two bills to control street demonstrations 
and give the government more effective 
means of cracking down on South Korea’s 
illegal—but active—Communist Party. 
Leftwing organizers, capitalizing on wide- 
spread distrust of the two proposed bills, 
got busy without even waiting for anni- 
versary day. 

First they staged a four-hour anti- 
government rally in Seoul's City Hall 
Plaza. Afterward, some of the assembled 
8,000 headed for home, but others stayed 
on, Taking up torches and banners, the 
crowd surged through Seoul's main 
streets, chanting, “Overthrow the Chang 
regime.’ Cops in combat dress moved in 
and tried to seize the torches. An agitator 
yelled, “Kill the police,” and sticks and 
stones started to fly. Before the dust had 
settled, the mob had destroyed two police 
Jeeps and stormed to within 200 yards of 
Chang's residence; 40 policemen and six 
demonstrators were injured, and 119 riot- 
ers were arrested. 

The following day there was another 
demonstration. More than 2,000 of South 
Korea's 2,500,000 unemployed, many of 
them women with babies strapped to their 
backs, marched through the streets bear- 
ing banners: “Anti-Communism is fine, 
but we need three meals a day, too.” 

As antigovernment rallies mushroomed 
all over South Korea, President Posun 
Yun summoned Democrat Chang and the 
leader of the opposition New Democratic 
Party to a midnight meeting at the presi- 
dential palace, and asked them to agree to 
a “political cease-fire” until such time as 
the government is free of danger of being 
overthrown from the extreme left. That 
day is a long way away in a war-weary 
nation where at least 25% of the labor 
force is out of work and where low wages, 
an inadequate food supply and a high 
birth rate compound years of economic 
mismanagement, 
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CUBA 
Getting Ready 


Cuba’s two most important exile 
groups, after months of quarreling, met 
last week to form a shadow government 
dedicated to the liberation of their home- 
land. As flashbulbs popped in Manhat- 
tan’s Biltmore Hotel, Manuel (‘‘Tony”) 
Varona, 52, coordinator of the middle- 
roading Revolutionary Democratic Front, 
and Manolo Ray 36, chief of the farther 
left Revolutionary Movement of the Peo- 
ple, shook hands and proclaimed the ex- 
istence of the Cuban Revolutionary 


MA 


will be formally renamed the Provisional 
Government-in-Arms. 

What remains is to liberate Cuba, and 
for that major task the exiles do not tell 
their plans. Despite bland official state- 
ments that the U.S. has no attitude what- 
soever toward the Revolutionary Council, 
the fact is that the U.S. helped bring the 
two spatting groups to the negotiating ta- 
ble. Whatever aid the exiles might get 
from the U.S. is something else no one 
is talking about. 

On their own, the exiles hardly seem 
strong enough to threaten Castro's well- 
armed dictatorship. The Varona group 





Varona, Miro & Ray at MANHATTAN MEETING 
A plan for government, a need for arms. 


Council, in effect a government in exile, 
with a program and a president. 

Good Credentials. The Cubans prom- 
ised to restore the republic’s U.S.-style 
1940 constitution, promised to free trade 
unions from Communist domination and 
to return confiscated property to its right- 
ful owners. The council also promised to 
hold free elections within 18 months after 
victory, to outlaw the Communist Party, 
and to abrogate all trade treaties with 
the Communist bloc. 

Chosen to head the revolutionary gov- 
ernment: José Miré Cardona, 58, 
spected Havana creden- 
tials are as good in Cuba as they are in 
the United States. Miré Cardona was Fi- 
del Castro’s first Prime Minister but quit 
in anger and disgust after 39 days. Never 
much of a politician, Miré Cardona leads 
no movement of his own and promises 
to serve only until elections, for which 
he will not be a candidate. When and 
if the council manages to win a piece 
of Cuban soil, Provisional President Miré 
Cardona will move in, and the council 
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a re- 


lawyer, whose 


has about 2,500 men armed and trained as 
an invasion force to challenge Castro's 
200,000 militia. In Havana last week, 
Castro hooted at the council's invasion 
scheme: “Behind that plan there must be 
something more. There is a more complex 
plan because they could not rest their 
hopes on a group of mercenaries.” 

Reverses in the Hills. Castro has rea- 
son to sneer. For 14 months large groups 
of rebels have been fighting a desperate 
battle through the hills of Cuba. It is a 
battle that Castro is winning. He has 
poured 60,000 militiamen into the central 
Escamb ay hills alone and claims to have 
captured 80% of the 1,000 rebels operat- 
ing there. Though the claims are undoubt- 
edly exaggerated, the have 
scattered, disorganized and discouraged. 
Several leaders have been killed, others 
captured; a few have been smuggled out 
of Cuba to Miami, where they are trying 
to reorganize for another attempt. 

Last week, two guerrilla leaders recent- 
ly escaped from the Escambray told a 
Time correspondent in Miami of the pres- 


rebels been 


sure Castro was putting on the rebels. At 
first, arms could be smuggled in overland, 
but now Castro’s militia blocks every 
road and path, and the supplies have been 
choked off. A radio transmitter was sent 
into the hills for use in arranging airdrops. 
The drops failed. In January the rebels 
radioed pleas for nine drops; only one 
was confirmed. It fell short, and about 
two-thirds of the cargo was captured by 
Castro's militia. The last drop, made Feb. 
7, included 86 bundles of arms and food; 
it fell eight miles from the drop zone— 
again into Castro's hands. 

But Castro’s propaganda to the con- 
trary. said the rebels, Cuba’s disillusioned 
farmers are on the side of the guerril- 
las. Peasants supplied them food, did the 
cooking. helped care for the wounded. 
“They were wonderful allies,” said one of 
the escapees last week. ““Not one peasant 
betrayed us.” Shortly after the first of the 
year, Castro evacuated the peasants from 
their farms in the Escambray, leaving the 
rebels without food or scouts. For a time 
the rebels held the militia off. They found 
the Castro troops poor shots and without 
much stomach for battle; in the few seri- 
ous fire fights, the rebels usually came off 
the winners. But eventually, the weight of 
numbers began to tell; one effective mili- 
tia tactic was to drive a band of rebels 
into a pocket, then bombard the area with 
tear gas until they surrendered. 

When it became impossible to fight any 
longer, one of the officers spent 36 days in 
making his escape, was seriously wounded 
before he finally got out. The other officer 
got out literally on his belly, crawling 
several avoid the omnipresent 
militia. 

Help Needed. Despite the reverses, 
the rebels still have hopes of defeating 
Castro in the hills. Some s00 armed men 
are left in the Escambray, according to 
the two who escaped. But they need help, 
and soon. The primary need is for more 
and better communications with the out- 
side. Instructors are needed to teach the 
rebels how to use bazookas, recoilless ri- 
fles. Demolition experts are needed for 
special jobs such as blowing up bridges. 
And then a regular central dcop zone must 
be set up in an easily defensible position. 
“We have already spotted the place,” said 
one of the rebels last week. “It’s a long, 
narrow canyon. We can hold it. This time 
we're going back to stay.” 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
A Rum Go 


The U.S. Senate’s Interior Committee 
finally approved one of the most contro- 
versial of President Kennedy's political 
appointees last week, but not without a 
wrangle that caused a sensation in the 
placid Virgin Islands and some raised eye- 
brows in Washington. At issue was the ap- 
pointment of Millionaire Democrat Ralph 
Paiewonsk to be Territorial Gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands. The question: 
How could Paiewonsky possibly avoid 





miles to 
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conflict of interest considering the fact | 


that his family owns the islands’ biggest 
rum distillery as well as wide-ranging 
island interests in real estate, movies, 
liquor, stationery and gift shops? 

At the Senate hearings in Washington, 
Paiewonsky declared that there was no 
problem, since he had divested himself of 
all family holdings that might do business 
directly with the Government. He and his 
family had sold their $1,500,000 interest 
in the A. H. Riise Chemical & Distillers 
Corp., which buys molasses from the Fed- 
eral Government's Virgin Islands Corp. 
(VICORP). As Governor, Paiewonsky 
would sit on the VICORP board. 

As matters turned out, it was not all 
that simple. Under sharper questioning, 
he testified that the family’s distillery in- 
terests had been sold to the Schenley 
Corp.. in which he and a brother held 
$250,000 worth of stock. A rum-distilling 
competitor, A. M. Brauer, took the stand 
to testify that Paiewonsky had once im- 
ported Cuban rum and transshipped it to 
the U.S. mainland falsely labeled as Vir- 
gin Islands rum, thereby dodging $1,000,- 
ooo in taxes. “He’s totally unfit for any 
position of public trust.” concluded 
Brauer. Answered Paiewonsky: he had in- 
deed bought 5.000 bbl. of Cuban rum, 
but had never shipped it to the U.S. 

Down in the islands, the sound of 
crashing surf was temporarily drowned 
out by the echo of charge and counter- 
charge. Aroused pro- and anti-Paiewonsky 
factions fired hundreds of messages to 
Washington, about 9 to 1 in Paiewonsky's 
favor. Said Novelist Herman (The Caine 
Mutiny) Wouk, who lives on St. Thomas: 
“Paiewonsky is the best man.” In Char- 
lotte Amalie, the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church said prayers for Paiewonsky. 

Last week, two weeks of committee 
hearings came to an end. With the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service’s Alcohol Tax Unit 
clearing Paiewonsky of Brauer’s accusa- 
tion, with Paiewonsky swearing to divest 





himself of the Schenley stock, and with | 


the White House standing pat with its 
choice, the committee approved Paiewon- 
sky as Governor. The full Senate was ex- 
pected to go along. 


CANADA 
The Unemployed Army 


The clouds of unemployment that dark- 
en many parts of the U.S. hang heavier 
over Canada. Last week the latest Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics report showed 
that the number of Canadians without 
jobs rose to 719,000 in mid-February, or 
11.3% of the labor force (v. 6.8% in the 
U.S.). The army of unemployed now 
roughly equals the population of Nova 
Scotia, and is larger than the Canadian 
army on active service in World War II. 

The burden fell unevenly across the 
land: in the Atlantic provinces, where 
harsh weather hobbled fishing and coal 
mines were in distress, 18% of the labor 
force was idle; Ontario (8.6%) was bet- 
ter off than Quebec (14.5% ). On the prai- 
ries, unemployment dropped slightly to 
7.1%, but the Pacific region was still 
weathered in with 13.9% out of jobs. 
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KEL NAGLE JAY HEBERT GENE LITTLER DON FAIRFIELD 
winner of the British winner of PGA Cham- winner of the Oklahoma winner of the St. Paul 
Open Championship. pionship, City and Eastern Open, Open Championship. 





da 


R. de VICENZO BOB MeCALLISTER JERRY BARBER JACK FLECK 
winner of the French winner of the Paul Bun- winner of Yorba Linda winner of the Phoenix 
Open Championship. yan Open. Open and Tournament Open Championship. 


of Champions, 





JOUNNY POTT DON JANUARY* BOB GOALBY* 
winner of the Dallas winner of Tucson Open winner of Coral Gables 
Open and the West Palm Championship, Open and the 1961 Los 
Beach Open, Angeles Open. 


Another Top-Flite 
Year in Golf! 


These are the top professional golfers who burned up the fairways 
in 1960. What do they have in common? They're all members of 





Spalding’s Golf Advisory Staff, and they all play with Spalding 
TOP-FLITE® golf clubs and Spalding DISTANCE DOT golf balls. 
TOP-FLITE Woods. Here's distance like you never saw before. 
Your choice of nylon face inserts or Spalding’s exclusive, super resil- 
ient Pro-Simmon inserts. Your choice of the traditional high-quality 
leather or sensational new Cushion Control” grips. 
TOP-FLITE Irons. Perma-Finished heads are fanned open to the 
toe for a larger ‘“‘sweet-spot”’ area. Each set is SYNCHRO-DYNED® —so 
perfectly coordinated that they all swing and feel alike! See the differ- 
ence SYNCHRO-DYNED TOP-FLITES can make. 

Follow these winning pros. Play the new DISTANCE DOT and 
Spalding Registered TOP-FLITES and see if it doesn’t make a difference 
in your game. Sold through golf professional shops only. 


ALDING 


sets the pace in sports 








*Plays Spalding-made clubs of subsidiary company. 
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Six newsmen shave with Alterna- 
tor’s power. Just before the batteryless 
car left Detroit, six automobile writers hooked 
up electric razors and proceeded to shave— 
all at the same time—all with electricity 
provided by the Alternator. Another dramatic 
demonstration of how the Alternator keeps 
turning out power even when the engine’s 
idling. 


4 Even in heavy traffic, the amazing new 
Alternator keeps your battery fully charged. 





heater, even in stop-and-go traffic 


One frigid morning in Detroit recently, our engineers 
started up two 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars, removed 
their batteries and headed for Chicago. 

They stopped in traffic 24 times. They took a 56- 
minute lunch break. And after 5% hours’ actual traveling 
time and 328 miles of driving they reached Chicago. 
Without batteries. 

How could they do it? Like all our 1961 cars, these two 
were equipped with the amazing new Alternator. Unlike 
the old-fashioned generator, the Alternator keeps charg- 
ing as long as the engine’s running —even when it’s idling. 

In fact, as this test dramatically proves, the Alternator 
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Plymouth—Traveled 328 miles without a battery. Alternator is standard on 1961 Chrysler Corporation cars. 


without a battery 


The story of the amazing 328-mile test run from Detroit to Chicago 
made by two Chrysler Corporation cars without batteries . . 
new Alternator delivered all the current needed to run the engine and 


. how the 





delivers enough energy to keep the car running under nor- 
mal traffic conditions without calling on the battery at all! 

Naturally, we don’t recommend that you remove the 
battery from your car, no matter what make it is. But 
we do think this demonstration shows clearly why the 
Alternator takes a real load off the battery. Makes bat- 
teries last longer. Gives you faster starts. 

Only Chrysler Corporation cars have this amazing new 
battery-saver. Yet they cost no more than similar models 
of other makes. 

See your dealer, soon. Let a drive bring out the differ- 
ence great engineering makes. 


Chryster Corporation 
Serving America’s new quest for quality - 
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ENTERING THE CARLYLE 


With each revolution. 


While her husband breasted the politi- 
cal winds in Washington, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy, 31, deplaned hatless and coatless 
despite near-freezing cold at New York's 
La Guardia Airport, spent three gay days 
on the town. Usually accompanied by her 
sister, Princess Radziwill, wife of a Polish 
peer turned London businessman, Jackie 
looked more elegant each time she came 
through the revolving doors of the Carlyle 
Hotel. She supped with Art Dealer Harry 
Brooks, Fashion Editor Diana Vreeland 
and such socialite old friends as Mrs. 
Charles Wrightsman. Her big evening 
Was spent catching the popularly-priced 
($3.95 top) City Center ballet with U.N. 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson as her es- 
cort. After the performance, Jackie went 
backstage to thank the company, heard 
one member exult: “She has made our 
season.” Days were devoted to fashion 
fittings in her suite, with the dresses dis- 
patched through the lobby under canvas 
by her couturier, Oleg Cassini. Also under 
a massive Mr. John hatbox that 
surely contained Jackie's Easter bonnet. 
At odd moments during the week, she in- 
spected the art galleries and curio shops 
that abound about her Madison Avenue 
hotel, but her only known purchase was 
an antique French cache-pot. 


wra ps 


\s a special consultant for a national 
youth-fitness program, President Kennedy 
tapped the University of Oklahoma’s Bud 
Wilkinson, 44. While filling the unpaid 
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advisory post, Wilkinson will continue as 
athletic director and football coach at 
Oklahoma, where in an unsuccessful 1960 
season, his 14-year monopoly on the Big 
Eight title was finally busted. When asked 
about the 1961 prospects of his Sooner 
eleven, the new special consultant, as trim 
as in his days as a Minnesota quarter- 
back, assured the press “We will be phys- 
ically fit but technically incapable.” 


Old ghosts walked in Rome, as 200 ad- 
rairers gathered to hear British Blackshirt 
Sir Oswald Mosley, 64, plump for a fas- 
cist Europe and African apartheid. In the 
dream-world process of carving out a 
united and expanded Europe independent 
of cold war blocs Mosley announced that 
“South Africa, part of Rhodesia, the Sa- 
hara and Algeria would belong to us. 
Blacks, if they like, could remain in the 
white zone—but without voting or civil 
rights. I think they would make out well 
just the same.” On hand to introduce Sir 
Oswald at the neo-fascist rally was Ex- 
patriate Poet Ezra Pound, 75. who in- 
terrupted his own dream-world sojourn in 
Rapallo to revisit the scene of his war- 
time, anti-U.S. radio broadsides. 

Violating Parkinson’s Law, Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson notified the U.S. 
Secret Service that in Washington he was 
not to be fenced in or followed by its 
agents, two of whom had shadowed his 
predec essor. 

Old sailors never die; they just wade 
away. While patrolling the Mediterranean, 
the U.S. Sixth Fleet hosted a junketing 
group of West German dignitaries, plus 
two retired U.S. flag officers, Admiral 
Jesse Oldendorf, 74. a hero of the historic 
Battle for Leyte Gulf, and Vice Admiral 
Calvin Durgin, 68, also a_battle-tried 
World War II task-group skipper. When 
the time came for the guests to shift from 
the supercarrier Forrestal to the missile 
cruiser Springfield, a high line was rigged 
and the vessels slowed to 15 knots. 
“Which seat will you take?” asked Dur- 
gin, as their turn came on the double 
bosun’s chair. “The front.’ replied Olden- 
dorf, and off they went, back to back. 
Halfway across, a pelican hook popped, 





Out witH Princess RADZIWILL 
UPI Photos 





IN witH ADLAI 
. more eleagant. 


and Durgin nosedived into the drink, 
while Oldendorf plopped in “backside first 
you might say.” Hauled aboard the car- 
rier, the sopping brass was restored with 
a hooker of medicinal brandy. 

When Harvard Faculty Dean Me- 
George Bundy, 42. leit the Cambridge 
administration for Kennedy's, he brought 
his academic objectivity along with him. 
Complimented on the vigor of the new 
leadership in Washington, White House 
Aide Bundy demurred, noted that little 
Kennedy legislation has passed through 
Congress. Said he: “At this point, we are 
like the Harlem Globetrotters, passing 
forward. behind. sidewise and underneath. 
But nobody has made a basket yet.” 











While playing with the Birmingham 
Repertory Company in the 1920s, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, now 68. gave Britain 
some of its finest theatrical hours, earned 
the especial esteem of the creator of many 
of his most challenging roles. Recalls 
Hardwicke in his memoirs, A Victorian in 
Orbit: “Probably the handsomest com- 
pliment ever paid me was delivered by 
Bernard Shaw. ‘You are,’ he said. ‘my 
fifth favorite actor, the first four being 
the Marx Brothers.’ Knighted in 1934, 
Hardwicke well remembers the occasion. 
King George V could not quite catch the 
actor’s name, finally gave up and, “lifting 
his jeweled sword, dubbed me knight. ‘Sir 
Samuel Pickwick.’ he proclaimed.” 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS OWN PRODUCTIONS 





Pennies from heaven! If high costs are causing a dry spell in profits, here’s some 
welcome relief. By specifying Consolidated Enamel Printing Papers, you save a bucket- 
ful on brochures, sales folders and other printed material—without losing a drop of quality! 
As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers finest quality 
for less. Get all the facts and free test sheets from your Consolidated Enamel Paper 


Merchant. You'll find he’s a terrific rainmaker ! " 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant. osecokdetece 


LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Nati. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
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The Harvester 


In a long and lucrative career on tele- 
vision, CBS’s Edward R. Murrow, 52, de- 
veloped a particular skill for the shame- 
of-America documentary that trains the 
camera eye on the dark corners of U.S. 
life. But last January Murrow decided 
to go to Washington, accepting a presi- 
dential appointment as director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Last week, in 
a bumbling effort to kill a TV docu- 
mentary that he himself had narrated, Ed 
Murrow made clear demonstration of the 
truism that one’s view can be shaped by 
one’s job. 

The show in issue was Harvest of 
Shame, an hour-long study of the plight 
of the U.S. migratory worker presented 
last Nov. 25 on CBS Reports. Deliberate- 
ly scheduled for the day after Thanks- 
giving, the documentary drew for turkey- 
stuffed Americans a stark picture of the 
field hands who rove about the country, 
living in makeshift squalor, and selling 
their labor for an average of $900 a 
year. Moving in shirtsleeves among the 
film's subjects, Narrator Murrow reached 
heights of personal indignation, as when 
he quoted one migrant-hiring Southern 
farmer: “We used to own our slaves; now 
we just rent them.” 

Exaggerated Portrait. The plight of 
the migrant workers is bad; but because 
of its overstatement, Harvest drew howls, 
especially from Florida’s U.S. Senator 
Spessard L. Holland, whose state was 
the one visited by Murrow. Harvest of 
Shame, said Holland, contained at least 
seven distortions and errors of fact. Hol- 
land cited, among others, the example of 
the 29-year-old Negro woman who told 
Murrow that she was the mother of 14 
and had earned $1 for a full day’s work in 
the fields. The facts were, said Holland, 
that seven of her children were dead and 
that her meager wage was a measure of 
her own indolence. 

The matter might have ended there 
if the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which has first foreign rights to CBS Re- 
ports, hadn’t decided to pick up Harvest 
of Shame. Dismayed at the damage that a 
European showing of the film could do to 
the image of America that he was now 
pledged to promote abroad, USIA Direc- 
tor Murrow called the BBC in a vain 
effort to suppress the show. Harvest of 
Shame, said Murrow, had been for do- 
mestic use only. 

CBS disagreed. “To deny overseas sub- 
scribers the use of a news report,” said a 
CBS spokesman, “would be inconsistent 
with basic principles of freedom of infor- 
mation.” The show went on, and the Brit- 
ish press, aware of Murrow’s gag attempt, 
delightedly gave his role as narrator full 
billing. “Murrow’s documentary,” said 
the London Daily Herald, ‘blazed fiercely 
with his incomparable and indispensable 
indignation.” Wrote Neville Randall in 
the London Daily Sketch: “I can only say 
that if Murrow builds up America as 
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Associated Press 
USIA’s Murrow 
Off to a dismaying start. 


skillfully as he tore it to pieces last night, 
the propaganda war is as good as won.” 
“Embarrassed Cough." The U.S. press 
took a far dimmer view. “The background 
noise you hear,” said the New York Post 
in a sly dig at Chain-Smoker Murrow, 
“is an embarrassed cigarette cough.” The 
New York Times’s TV Critic Jack Gould 
all but invited Murrow to retire: “If Mr. 
Murrow was acting under orders of the 
State Department, he should have re- 
signed after 24 hours in office. If Mr. 
Murrow acted on his own responsibility, 
his action constitutes an inexplicable refu- 
tation of the principle he has enunciated 





MILWAUKEE JOURNAL CARTOON 
In some books, not a scrublady. 





for years—that the good and the bad 
about this country should be reported 
fearlessly.” 

With this Murrow’s former boss agreed. 
“All CBS Reports shows are scheduled to 
go into full syndication, including for- 
eign,” said Richard S. Salant, president 
of the network's subsidiary, CBS News, 
which televised the show. “Murrow knew 
that at the time and knows it now.” 
By week’s end Murrow seemed to agree 
with his critics. His transatlantic inter- 
vention, said he ruefully, was “both fool- 
ish and futile.” 


The Reporter's Guide 


In the opinion of many a newspaper edi- 
tor, the typical reporter is a near illiterate 
who is dedicated to the proposition that 
the preposition is to end sentences with. 
To help the reporter overcome his igno- 
rance, most newspapers provide him with 
a style book—and in their very diversity, 
newspaper style books make some of the 
most entertaining reading to be found 
anywhere. 

The style books do not always agree 
on usage, The Indianapolis Star spells it 
“clew,” the Indianapolis News “clue.” 
Most papers capitalize Pope, but the 
Miami Herald does not. In most papers, 
rape is rape, but in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal it is usually criminal at- 
tack. The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
permit partial decommissioning of gen- 
erals (“If it’s Lt. Gen. John A. Jones 
in the first reference, plain Jones will 
suffice in later references’), but in the 
New York Times, once a general always 
a general. And no paper cares to folo the 
trail blazed by the Chicago Tribune into 
a virgin land of simplified spelling: altho, 
thru, sirup, burocracy. 

All Women Aren't Ladies. Disagree- 
ments multiply in the areas of race and 
religion. The Miami Herald draws a care- 
ful distinction between white cops, who 
are always “policemen,” and Negro cops, 
who are always “patrolmen.” In the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal if a min- 
ister is white, he is “the Rev.,” if Negro 
he is simply “Rev.” The Denver Post is 
explicit on Roman Catholic ritual: “Mass 
is celebrated, said or read, High Mass is 
sung, never held. The Rosary is recited 
or said, never read.’ But the Miami News 
takes the easy way out: “Write it ‘the 
mass (or rosary) will be at 7 p.m.’ 
rather than having it sung, read, held, 
recited, given or said.” 

Matters of taste and the social amen- 
ities come under close style-book scru- 
tiny. The Buffalo Evening News avoids 
“mention of hideous creatures or grue- 
some circumstances” and _ substitutes 
“glamorous” for “sexy”; the Commer- 
cial Appeal warns its reporters to “write 
nothing that will spoil the appetite.” The 
Chicago Tribune permits “s.o.b.,”” but de- 
fines it as a “Trumanism.” The Los An- 
geles Times, concluding that all women 
aren’t ladies, ungallantly applies its con- 
clusion: “A salesgirl or a saleswoman is 
not a saleslady, and a washerwoman is 
not a washlady, so a scrubwoman cannot 
be a scrublady.”” In Detroit, the News 
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A closely-held 
corporation 
can fall 
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Here’s how Business Insurance from New York Life can 
help keep it a solid, thriving concern! Unless an arrange- 
ment is made in advance for the purchase of the shares of a 
deceased stockholder, the executor of the estate may have 
to sell some or all of the stock to pay taxes and legal costs. 
This usually creates serious problems for both the corpora- 
tion and the heirs. 


1. If the executor and the surviving stockholders can’t 
agree on a price, or they don’t have the cash to buy the 
stock, the corporation may fall into the hands of ‘‘out- 
siders.” 


2. Finding an outside buyer can be difficult and the execu- 
tor may have to sell.at a sacrifice price, shrinking the 
value of the inheritance. 

3. If strangers buy, they may have conflicting ideas that 


can damage the interests and good will built by the 
surviving stockholders. 


4. If the stock sold to outsiders represents a controlling 
interest, the surviving stockholders, the business, and 
employees are at the mercy of new management. 
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after the 
death of a 
stockholder! 


A business continuation agreement funded by Business 
Insurance from New York Life is a most effective way to 
protect against these problems. Such a plan assures surviv- 
ing stockholders continued ownership and control of the 
business. It provides stockholders a guaranteed market for 
their stock at death. And stockholders’ heirs are guaran- 
teed a pre-determined fair price for the deceased's interest. 


For complete information about this important protection, 
call your New York Life Agent. Or write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. TI-8, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities » Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 


Service...in all sizes! 


That’s just about what our business comes down to. 

One of our customers — a long-time investor — wants very 
little. 

All he asks for is fast and accurate execution of any orders 
he may place .. . feels that we earn our commission by providing 
the personnel and facilities required to supply the speed and 
efficiency he demands. 

But we have other customers, too. 

People who call a dozen times a day for quotes, news, 
guidance... 

People who like us to collect their dividends, clip their cou- 
pons, keep all their certificates safe... 

People investing for the first time, who want all the help they 
can get, who read all of our booklets on basic fundamentals, 
everything we print on particular stocks. People who never buy 
or sell before a talk with us first. 

We don’t know what size service you take, of course. 

We do know you can find it at Merrill Lynch. 

For any help or information you need—customer or not— 
just write to— 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange and other principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
141 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 
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Cheap Synthetic or 
Valuable Pearl? 


You can't see the difference 
but your jeweler can tell. Unseen molecular structures make 
an all-important difference in quality and value. 


Ordinary Motor Oil or 
PENNSYLVANIA? 


You can't see the difference 

but your car can tell. 

Nature's MIRACLE MOLECULE 

in Pennsylvania motor oils assures superior 
lubrication. Switch to a brand of 
Pennsylvania... at better dealers everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil...with Nature's Miracle Molecule 
fo 9 p 
~, 
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withholds the title of “Mr.” from all 
males who are not Protestant clergy, dead, 
or the President of the United States. 
“However,” cautions the News, “other 
cases may arise in which a ‘tone of re- 
spect is desirable; in such cases Mr. may 
be used.” 

No One Loses Legs. Some style books 
draw exquisitely fine beads on proper 
form. The Salt Lake City Tribune ex- 
plains the distinction between three cup- 
fuls of sugar and three cups full of sugar, 
and softly suggests the typographical peril 
in such words as “shot, suit, short. shift, 
skit, etc.” The Detroit News confidently 
calls a girl a girl until she reaches 21, 
when she becomes a woman; at 17 a boy 
becomes a youth, at 21 a man. “Beware 
of such relative descriptions as elderly, 
aged or old,” says the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. “Few men under 70 
would appreciate those adjectives, and 
few women this side of the morgue.” On 
Denver's Rocky Mountain News, “ani- 
mals may speak only with the special 
permission of the city editor.” ‘Look out 
for people who lose legs or arms,”’ say the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. “They 
really don't.” 

Too often the style books merely be- 
labor the obvious and the picayune. Rare 
is the reporter anywhere who is not ad- 
vised that cars do not run into trees (they 
crash against them). The Commercial 
Appeal demands that kerosene be iden- 
tified as coal oil the first time the term is 
used; the Washington Post style book 
devotes 450 words to discussing the differ- 
ence between optometrists, ophthalmol- 
ogists, oculists and opticians. 

The Jewel. Are newspaper style books 
necessary? Some newspapers—and _ pos- 
sibly thousands of newspaper reporters 
—think not. The New York Herald Trib- 
une, the Boston Record and American, 
the Manchester, N.H., Union Leader and 
many other dailies don't have a style 
book. But the majority of U.S. dailies 
apparently agree with the Washington 
Post, which holds that consistency of 
style in a newspaper “is more than a jew- 
el; it is a necessity.” 


Shifting the Burden 


For weeks, Moscow’s 50-man corps of 
Western correspondents has buzzed with 
an exciting rumor. Last week rumor be- 
came official fact. Abruptly summoned to 
the Foreign Ministry building by Ministry 
Press Chief Mikhail Kharlamov, the news- 
men were told that 43 years of direct 
Russian censorship were at an end. 

But most veteran news hands were less 
than dazzled by the announcement. As 
if to confirm their suspicions, Spokesman 
Kharlamov went on. It was true, said he, 
that the official censorship agency, Glav- 
lit, would stop blue-penciling outgoing 
copy, but the correspondents would be 
expected to go on policing their own dis- 
patches—and save a copy of every trans- 
mission for authorities. Said Kharlamov 
blandly: “The new procedure will com- 
plicate matters for some correspondents 
and make their work harder. Now it is 
all your own responsibility.” 
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A leaden sky scuds low over the 
* city as Engine Company Num- 
ber 15 responds to a routine 
alarm, a smoking dry goods building at 
German and Liberty Streets. Minutes 
later, an explosion sends burning tim- 
bers tumbling onto neighboring roofs. 
The brisk southwest wind propagates 
the flames with even greater speed... 
and by late the following day, fire has 
gutted over 70 blocks in the heart of 
Baltimore! 
As has been the case in almost every 
major catastrophe of the past 116 years, 
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a substantial share of the total insured 
loss was paid by Royal-Globe Insur- 
ance companies. 

With an outstanding record dating 
back to 1845, Royal-Globe is one of the 
largest and most respected insurance 
institutions in the world. In the United 
States alone Royal-Globe has 175 field 
offices and 18,000 agents, all eminently 
qualified to write insurance for every 
type of risk. For intelligent protection, 
you would do well to see the inde- 
pendent agent who repre- 
sents Royal-Globe. 


Casualty + Fire + Marine + Surety 150 William Street, New York 38, New York 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. © THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. © ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY © GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Concrete 
outlasts asphalt 





Sponsored by the American Association of State Highway Officials, the great 
National Road Test has been a revealing study. It has established important 
facts of design and construction for both concrete and asphalt pavements! 


The test brings into focus the wide difference between the two pavement types. 
This completely impartial pavement test, the most significant of all time, was 
directed by the Highway Research Board. Side by side, concrete and asphalt test 
sections were given the same 2-year pounding under identical conditions of 
weather, soil and traffic loads. 

The results are clear for all to see. After 1,113,762 punishing loads, recorded by 
last November 30, 74.6% of the concrete was still performing. Of the asphalt 
sections, just 23.6% survived. 

And not only did concrete outlast asphalt 3 to 1. Rideability measurements 
showed concrete ahead by a wide margin when test traffic ended. 

Engineers and highway officials now have vital new evidence to support their 
choice of concrete for city streets, roads and Interstate highways. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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TELEVISION 


The Season 

As the bloodstained 1960-61 season 
crawled toward its grave last week. it had 
proved one thing to everybody's satisfac- 
tion: it was the worst in the 13-year his- 
tory of U.S. network television. 

Described by a New York critic as a 
surrealistic mishmash of “Eliot Ness, To- 
gether Ness and Pointless Ness,” the sea- 
son was one of unhappy comedy and un- 
healthy violence, of defections, dismissals 
and dismay. CBS lost its able News Di- 
vision President Sig Mickelson, and ABC 
squeezed out veteran Newscaster John 
Daly. CBS's Edward R. Murrow took 
his tobacco habit to Washington as head 
of the U.S. Information Agency (see 
Press). Writer-Producer (The Sacco- 
Vanzetti Story) Robert Alan Aurthur 
quit TV with the parting shot: ‘Tele- 
vision may be unique in our free-enter- 
prise system in that the harder one fights 
for a position in the marketplace, the 
poorer the product becomes—all in the 
name of ‘satisfying the mass audience.’ ” 
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Drooling Substitutes. One of the massi- 
est satisfiers was ABC’s high-flying The 
Untouchables, a gore-laden drama based 
only loosely on the exploits of Eliot Ness, 
a Prohibition era G-man, and specializing 
in novel ways to kill pretty women. Fort- 
night ago, the show's cigarette company 
sponsor quit when its products were boy- 
cotted by sensitive Italian-Americans— 
but The Untouchables is so hot that ABC 
had drooling substitute sponsors waiting 
in line. 

The celluloid gut-spillers were a rousing 
commercial success—about the only dra- 
matic success in a season of frightful 
failure. Producer David Susskind’s tenu- 
ous empire was tottering: his Witness was 
canceled in midseason, his fatuous debate 
with Nikita Khrushchev drew critical 
scorn. As Susskind’s hair began to thin 
and his pockets bulged. his image as TV’s 
angry young rebel became less convincing, 
but his influence still pervaded the indus- 
try, and his Open End consistently dem- 
onstrated that conversation, if intelligent, 
can be entertaining. Jackie Gleason was 
miserably miscast as the M.C. of an 
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ill-fated (one performance) panel show, 
You're in the Picture, and Milton Berle 
was relegated to narrating Jackpot Bowl- 
ing, The networks—which billed some 400 
shows as “specials” in 1959-60—had con- 
siderably fewer than that this year, and 
with a few notable exceptions—such as 
NBC's Coming of Christ on Project 20 
and the low-key Another Evening with 
Fred Astaire—most of them were both 
artistic and commercial flops. 

Oaters & Eyes. What about next sea- 
son? Well, The Untouchables will be 
back, along with a host of more or less 
recognizable imitations: ABC's Roaring 
20s and The Corrupters, NBC's Cain’s 
100, CBS's The Defenders. The next s 
son will be the bloodiest ever: of 734 
hours of prime evening time. the three 
networks already have tentatively budget- 
ed 304 to oaters, private eyes and “ac- 
tion-adventure” series (see chart). 

Already, some 30 shows in prime time 
will not return. Many are hapless, no- 
loss situation comedies—The Tab Hunter 
Show, Angel, Peter Loves Mary—but Pe- 
ter Gunn, onetime darling of the martini 
set, has also succumbed. Brightest attrac- 
tions of the new season will be the most 
worthwhile programs of the old: the pub- 
lic service shows. The excellent CBS Re- 
ports will again alternate with Face the 
Nation, NBC plans a series of pre-emp- 
tive news and public-affairs speci a 
revival of Wisdom, a new double-domed 
“investigation in depth” called Quest, a 
continuation of the White Paper reports 
on government and politics. ABC, under 
the aegis of former Presidential Press 
Secretary James Hagerty, plans “more 
public service documentaries than ever 
before.” The Great Debates are gone, of 
course, but all of the networks hope to 
make heavy use of this season’s top TV 
star: President John F. Kennedy. Still, 
specials are by definition a sometime 
thing, and the three networks together 
have so far budgeted only two hours a 
week of regular public-affairs programing 
in prime time. Says one adman, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn’s George Polk: 
“The networks put the public service 
shows on this year to get the Government 
off their backs. It worked. Now the net- 
works are sneaking them out as fast as 
they can. In another two years, they'll be 
entirely out of prime time.” NBC's off- 
again, on-again Omnibus—which gave this 
season’s TV viewers a precious peek at 
the work of Playwrights William Saroyan, 
Eugene Ionesco, Samuel Beckett and Ed- 
ward Albee—is negotiating with its spon- 
sor over a contract renewal. ABC’s Win- 
ston Churchill is being moved from late- 
evening time to “an earlier Sunday hour”; 
after four years on the air, CBS’s Twenti- 
eth Century series is in need of a sponsor 
—and its familiar Sunday-night time slot 
may be filled by Oh, Those Bells, a kind 
of musical Three Stooges. 

Into next season's open-time slots will 
slip such uninspiring shows as ABC’s com- 
edy series, The Hathaways, starring Peg- 
gy (Thurber Carnival) Cass, Jack (Please 
Don’t Eat the Daisies) Weston—and the 
Marquis Chimps. Says an official network 
release: “Peggy Cass will play Mrs. Hath- 
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Why are so many joining the ranks? With Benson & Hedges... you pay more, you get more. 


You get the famous Benson & Hedges filter system. The Benson & Hedges filter is recessed into the mouth- 
piece. The filter itself never touches your mouth...truly made for the fastidious smoker. 

You get the world’s choicest tobaccos...superb tobaccos cured and blended with exquisite skill. If you 
appreciate quality, you will recognize why this must be a limited edition cigarette. 

You get the most handsomely packaged cigarette. The famous Benson & Hedges cigarette-case package 
is completely crush-proof. The cover slides back to deliver each cigarette to you in perfect shape. It gratifies 
your own sense of beauty and marks you as discriminating to those around you. ©.1960, PHILIP MORRIS INC 








How much life insurance should a man have? 


Three 


times his annual income? Six times? There’s no pat 


answer to fit every case, but there is a way to answer 
| the question intelligently for yourself. It’s the ‘‘Anala- 


graph’’, an exclusive service of Mutual Benefit Life 
— designed to help you determine whether you have too 
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Founded in 1887, oldest in Los Angeles 
County, this $90,000,000 Association offers 
unsurpassed income and safety for individ- 
ual, corporation and organization funds. Air 
postage paid both ways. Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. In- 
terest compounded quarterly and paid to 
date of withdrawal on Full Paid Certificate 
funds (multiples of $100) remaining 6 months 
or longer. Send check or ask for illustrated 
folder. 


Enclosed find check $ 
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| little or too much life insurance. Write us for further | 
information about the ‘‘Analagraph’’. | 
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What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is “matter of interest,” a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 
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York 17, New York 
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Blended Irish Whiskies — Quality Importers, lnc. N.Y., N.Y. 
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a housewife, 
her 
They treat the three chimps, who are part 


and Jack Weston will 
husband, a real agent. 


away, 
play estate 
of their household, as though they were 
human children—make them stand in the 
corner when they are bad. reward them 


with candy and bananas when they are 


good.” By next year, perhaps the 1960-61 
season, in retrospect, will seem not half 
bad. At least, it will be over. 


We, the Jury 


Combining Greek tragedy 
farce, a federal court jury last week re- 
enacted for a Baltimore television audi- 
ence just how it had decided to convict a 
man of murder and kidnaping. 

“An unprecedented public revelation of 
jury room activity,” crowed a handout 
by WBAL-TV. an NBC affiliate owned 
by the Hearst Corp. Raptured the Hearst- 
owned Baltimore News-Post: “A reporto- 
rial breakthrough of the traditional si- 
lence of the jury room.” It sure was. 

The nine men, including the foreman 

-who later asserted that they had re- 
ceived assurances that their appearance 
had been okayed by federal authorities 
(it was not )—were seated around a long 
table at the WBAL studio. Also present 
(offstage ) narrator who bridged 
awkward conversational gaps by making 
“clarifying” allusions for dramatic pur- 
poses of the hour-long taped show. The 
program was unsponsored, but the volun- 
teer actors received $1 each for their ad- 
libbed efforts. “It was like a dream,” one 
said, “like walking into a room and know- 
ing what's going to happen.” 

The station's timing could not have 
been better—or worse—in airing the 
| on Fe The verdict had been handed down 
on Feb. 23, but the television version of 
me deliberations was beamed the day 
before Melvin Davis Rees Jr., 32, a Hy- 
attsville, Md., dance band musician, was 
appear for sentencing for the crime 
could bring him life imprisonment. 
Appearing before Judge Roszel C. Thom- 
sen, Rees’s lawyers argued that the telecast 


and judicial 


was a 


to 


had portrayed the jurors as discv--ing 
issues not raised in the trial, including 
the question of Rees’s sanity. “We do 


not know if the defendant's rights were 
interfered with or not,” said Defense At- 
torney William J. O'Donnell. Judge 
Thomsen agreed and, pending a close look 
at the tape, put off sentencing indefinitely. 

Rees’s crime was shocking—he was con- 
victed in Maryland of murdering a moth- 
er and her five-year-old daughter (in Vir- 
ginia he is charged with killing the same 
family’s father and a one-and-a-half-year- 
old daughter). WBAL induced the ju- 
rors to enact The Verdict Js Ours after 
receiving the counsel of its legal advisers, 
who assured the station that no permis- 
sion was necessary from Judge Thomsen 


or anyone else. “If we had felt that 
it might influence the sentencing, we 
wouldn't have done it.’ said Promotion 


Director Henry F. Hines. “We felt that 
what we were doing was in the public 
interest, This was to be an exciting and 
lasting tribute to the American jury sys- 
tem.” Exciting it was, but hardly a tribute. 
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Drive the F-&S&5 


.-. feel the difference a full eight cylinders make / 


Oldsmobile’s fabulous new F-85 delivers the extra eight-cylinder 
“oomph” you need . . . whenever you need it! And what economy! 
Weight-saving aluminum design enables the Rockette V-8 to give 
better mileage than many sixes! Plenty of room and comfort in the 
value-packed F-85, too! More fine-car touches! Built for the 
quality-minded buyer who wants something better in a smaller car! 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





New 155-h.p. Rockette V-8 Engine—standard on 


eve inch aon every F-85—is made of lightweight aluminum to 


give you remarkable performance . . . plus out- 


O f DSMOB/ f E standing fuel economy! Runs on regular gas, too! 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY LOW-PRICED CAR, SEE AND DRIVE THE F-85...AT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED OLDSMOBILE QUALITY DEALER'S! 





Report to business from B.F. Goodrich 





No ordinary tires could stand this 


But B.F.Goodrich tires take it—day in and 
day out—to keep massive oil well 
“draw works” on the move 


Wo the “draw works” (machinery that powers a 


drilling rig) is loaded onto a truck, 50 tons crush 
down on the rear tires. This squeeze forces the cab as much 
as 6 feet into the air. As the load is drawn forward, the 


driver rides his truck back to earth, then starts his tortuous 


trip across access roads made of oak boards nailed together 
with 60-penny spikes 

No ordinary tires could stand up under such constant 
battering—so Union City Transfer tried B.F.Goodrich. The 
Flex-Rite nylon cords in BFG Power Express tires with- 
stand double the impact of ordinary cord materials, and, 
equally important in this work, they resist flex breaks. 
Because of this special BFG construction, Power Express 


tires give 2 or more years’ service, then can sull be retreaded, 








50-ton squeeze 


Moving oil rigs in Texas is just one transportation 
problem that B.F.Goodrich helps solve. You'll find BFG 
tires hauling rocket fuel to Florida, missiles across 
the country, farm products around the county, flowers 
around the corner. If you have a moving problem, see 
your BFG dealer. He has the tires. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages or write President’s Office, The B.F.Goodrich 
Comt any, Akron 18, Ohno. 
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73-FOOT STEEL BEAMS are bound for an expressway bridge 100 


miles away. The tires for this awkward move: B.F.Goodrich Power 


Express. Union City Transfer of Beaumont, Texas, uses this BFG 
I y 


tire on all its 150 vehicles 


in the oil ficlds and on the highway. 
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Baseball's Declining Art 


There hasn't been a .400 hitter in base- 
ball since 1941. And there aren't even 
many .300 hitters any more—only ten 
last year (five in each league). compared 
with 28 in 1950. How come? Last week 
in Sports ILLUSTRATED, the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals’ Stan Musial. 40, who owns a .335 
lifetime average and is getting ready to 
start his 21st season. put down some 
of the reasons: 

@ “The shape of the bat has changed be- 
cause everyone swings for the fences. Used 
to be bats had thick handles and a big 
barrel. Then they found out it’s not the 
size of the bat that gets home runs—it’s 
the speed with which you swing it. So 
now everyone uses a bat with a thin 
handle and a long taper, so that most of 
the wood’s in the end. You can whip 
this one around and get power in your 
swing.” 

@ “Every pitcher you face has the slider 
and uses it pretty well. When I came up 
to the majors, very few pitchers had it. 
It fits the shape of this bat. It comes in 
like a fast ball and breaks a few inches in 
toward the hands of the batter. That 
means it breaks in where there is no 
wood in the bat. Just the thin handle. 
It breaks so late you can’t adjust your 
swing for it. Used to be all you had to wor- 
ry about was the fast ball, the curve and 
the change-up. Add the slider and right 
there the batter's problem is 25% harder.” 
@ “A pitcher used to go a complete game. 
So the pitchers paced themselves. They'd 
ease up now and then if there was no 
one on base, and you might get a fat 
pitch, In the late innings, too, they would 
get tired and you could get hits off them. 
It’s not like that now. Now the managers 
send a pitcher in to throw as hard as he 











Francis Miller—Lire 
BATTER v, PITCHER 
Everything is against the hitter. 
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can as long as he can. If he gets tired 
they send in a relief pitcher who throws 
as hard for as long as he can. Now, in 
the late innings the pitchers are fresh and 
the batters are tired.” 

G “Night baseball cuts a lot of points off 
the average. They can't light up the 
skies or the trees or buildings in the back- 
ground. You lose your sense of depth per- 
ception. Everything's working against the 
hitter now. Even the gloves. They're big- 
ger and better made. Fielders make plays 
every day you wouldn't see once in a sea- 
son a few years back.” 

Stan Musial went out of his way to 
insist that the decline in batting averages 
is not due to a decline in the skill of the 
players, the old shibboleth of many sports- 
writers. “In the ‘4os. when I came up, I 
played against the great players of the 
‘30s. and I heard them talk about the 
great ones of the ‘20s. Now it’s the ‘6os, 
and some of the kids I'm playing with 
and against will be the superstars of the 
‘sos. You get a long perspective, and the 
players are just as good now as they were 


then. The difference is in the game.” 
Father & Son 
In his tennis-playing days, Sidney 


Wood Jr. was a wiry scrapper who made 
up for his lack of strength with a fero- 
cious will that led him to the 1931 Wim- 
bledon championship and a place as one 
of the game's international stars. When 
his son, Sidney Wood III, was eight years 
old, the old campaigner set out to teach 
him the game of tennis the only way he 
knew how. “I don't believe in halfway 
measures,’ the father says. “I was never 
satished if anything was even slightly 
wrong with Sid's game—even if the fault 
might not be noticed by other people.” 

Father and son practiced by the hour, 
and the boy learned fast. In 1956 the 
Woods won the national father-and-son 
championship, played so well together 
that U.S. Star Dick Savitt says: “They 
may well have been the finest father-and- 
son team of all time.” In the winter of 
1957, the Woods won the quarter-finals 
of the men’s doubles at the national in- 
doors by beating Irv Dorfman and Kurt 
Nielsen. That was a big one. “I saw during 
that match that Sid had a chance some 
day of becoming an international player,” 
says the father. “I was jabbering away 
at him during the match, and he finally 
said, ‘Shut up, Dad. I think I get the 
message.’ I shut up.” 

But Sidney III never developed the 
father’s obsession for the game. He was 
too interested in too many other things 
—hockey, baseball and an elaborate game 
of stickball he invented and played with 
all his father’s zest. Two vears ago, young 
Sid left Yale to spend the winter with 
his father in New York. “He was worried 
about his future in tennis because of 
some trouble he was having with his 
back.” says the father. “His marks were 
down. And some of his depression came 
from his split home—his mother and I 











Max Peter Haas 
Sipney Woop Jr. & Sip III 
Everything awaited the big chence. 


were divorced in 1945. Sid and I talked 
for hours. He helped me as much as I 
helped him.” 

Far more relaxed than his father, Sid 
was a likable, lanky (6 ft. 1 in., 165 Ibs.) 
kid who was just beginning to find him- 
self when he went back to Yale in the fall 
of 1959. His marks improved, his back 
mended, and his big serve began dropping 
in. And though Sid was still unranked 


nationally, Don Budge says: “He was 
turning into a fine player.” 
Last fortnight Wood and two other 


Yale tennis players were driving down to 
Miami to start the 1961 season. Their sta- 
tion wagon plunged off the road outside 
Fayetteville, N.C. The crash killed Team 
Captain T. Craig Joyner and_ injured 
Stewart Ludlum Jr. Last week, after re- 
lays of doctors had worked for four days, 
Sidney Wood III died at 22. 

“Sid died without any frustrations, 
even in tennis,” says his father. “I made 
a lot of friends and a lot of enemies. Sid 
only seemed to have made friends.” 


Scoreboard 

@ In one of the year’s most startling up- 
sets, the hustling University of Cincinnati 
beat Ohio State’s defending champions in 
the finals of the N.C.A.A. tournament in 
Kansas City by the score of 70-65, to snap 
the Buckeyes’ winning streak at 32. Mean- 
while, Providence won the National Invi- 
tation Tournament in Madison Square 
Garden by beating St. Louis, 62-509. 

q After his Philadelphia Warriors lost 
three straight games to Syracuse early in 
the N.B.A. play-offs, lantern-jawed Neil 
Johnston quit as coach. convinced he cou!d 
never handle Wilt (‘The Stilt) Cham- 
berlain. who runs a one-man show on court. 
q Britain’s amiable Henry Cooper, 26, 
whose craggy face cuts at an angry glance, 
put himself in line for a shot at Champion 
Floyd Patterson by beating Welshman Joe 
Erskine in five bloody rounds. 
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The Anatomy of Angst 


(See Cover} 

The automatic elevator stops with a 
jolt. The doors slide open, but instead of 
the accustomed exit, the passenger faces 
only a blank wall. His fingers stab at but- 
tons: nothing happens. Finally, he presses 
the alarm signal, and a starter’s gruff 
voice inguires from below: “What's the 
matter?” The passenger explains that he 
wants to get off on the 25th floor. “There 
is no 25th floor in this building,” comes 
the voice over the loudspeaker. The pas- 
senger explains that, nonsense, he has 
ked here for years. He gives his name. 
ever heard of you,” says the loudspeak- 
er, “Easy,” the passenger tells himself. 
“They are just trying to frighten me,” 

But time passes and nothing changes. In 
that endless moment, the variously plead- 
ing and angry exchanges over the loud- 
speaker are the passenger's only commu- 
nication with the outside world. Finally, 
even that ceases; the man below says that 
he cannot waste any more time. “Wait! 
Please!” cries the passenger in panic— 
“Keep on talking to me!” But the loud- 
speaker clicks into silence. Hours, days or 
ages go by. The passenger cowers in a 
corner of his steel box, staring at the shin- 
ing metal grille through which the voice 
once spoke. The grille must be worshiped ; 
perhaps the voice will be heard again. 












This is not a story by Franz Kafka or 
by one of his contemporary imitators. It 
is a recent dream remembered in precise 
detail by a successful New Yorker (one 


wife, three children, fair income, no ana- 
lyst) who works with every outward ap- 
pearance of contentment in one of Man- 
hattan’s new, midtown office buildings. 
Whatever Freudian or other analysis might 
make of it, the dream could serve as a 
perfect allegory for an era that is almost 
universally regarded as the Age of Anxiety. 
It speaks of big city towers in which life 
is lived in compartments and cubicles. It 
speaks of the century's increasingly com- 
plex machines that no one man can con- 
trol. It speaks of the swift ascents and 
descents not only in a competitive busi- 
ness existence but in an ever-fluid society. 
It speaks of man’s dreaded loss of iden- 
tity, of a desperate need to make contact 
with his fellow man, with the world and 
with whatever may be beyond the world. 
Above all, it speaks of God grown silent. 
Stage Whines. Anxiety seems to be the 
dominant fact—and is threatening to be- 
come the dominant cliché—of modern 
life. It shouts in the headlines, laughs 
nervously at cocktail parties, nags from 
advertisements. speaks suavely in the 
board room, whines from the stage, clat- 
ters from the Wall Street ticker, jokes 
with fake youthfulness on the golf course 
and whispers in privacy each day before 
the shaving mirror and the dressing table. 
Not merely the black statistics of murder, 
suicide, alcoholism and divorce betray 
anxiety (or that special form of anxiety 
which is guilt), but almost any innocent, 
everyday act: the limp or overhearty 
handshake, the second pack of cigarettes 
or the third martini, the forgotten appoint- 


ment, the stammer in mid-sentence, the 
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“Down!” 





Joun Kocnw: 
Shouts, laughs, whispers, 


wasted hour before the TV set, the spanked 
child, the new car unpaid for. 

Although he died in 1855, the great Dan- 
ish existentialist Séren Kierkegaard de- 
scribed the effects of anxiety in terms that 
are strikingly apt today. He spoke of his 
“cowardly age,”’ in which “one does ev- 
erything possible by way of diversions 
and the Janizary music of loud-voiced 
enterprises to keep lonely thoughts away.” 
Yet all the noise is in vain: “No Grand 
Inquisitor has in readiness such terrible 
tortures as has anxiety, and no spy knows 
how to attack more artfully the man he 
suspects, choosing the instant when he is 
weakest, nor knows how to lay traps 
where he will be caught and ensnared, 
and no sharp-witted judge knows how to 
interrogate, to examine the accused, as 
anxiety does, which never lets him escape, 
neither by diversion nor by noise, neither 
at work nor at play, neither by day 
nor by night.” 

War or Peace. When a fact is as uni- 
versal as love, death or anxiety, it becomes 
difficult to measure and classify. Man 
would not be human were he not anxious. 
Is his anxiety today really greater than 
ever before—different from Job's? Or is 
modern man simply a victim of distorted 
historical vision that always sees the pres- 
ent as bigger and worse than the past? 

There is general agreement among psy- 
chiatrists, theologians, sociologists and 
even poets that in this era, anxiety is 
indeed different both in quantity and 
quality. 

Other eras were turbulent, insecure and 
complex—the great migrations after the 
fall of the Roman Empire; the age of 
discovery; Copernicus and Galileo's tink- 
ering with the universe, removing the 
earth and man from its center; the indus- 
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Courtesy Mrs. John Koch 
“Tue CockTAaIL Party 
and a desperate need for contact. 


trial revolution. But in a sense, the 20th 
century U.S. is the culmination of all 
these upheavals—itself the product of a 
gigantic migration, itself both champion 
and victim of the industrial revolution, 
itself faced with the necessity not only 
of accepting a new universe but of ex- 
ploring it. 

The American today is told without 
pause that the world is up to him—war or 
peace, prosperity or famine, the welfare 
or literacy of the last, remotest Congo- 
lese, Tibetan or Laotian. And he is facing 
his demanding destiny in a state of psy- 
chological and religious confusion. 

For centuries of Christian civilization 
(and not Christian alone), man assumed 
that anxiety and guilt were part of his na- 
ture and that as a finite and fallen being, 
he had plenty to be guilty about. The only 
remedies were grace and faith. When the 
age of reason repealed the Fall, man was 
thrust back onto himself and, for a time, 
reason seemed to be an adequate substi- 
tute for the certainties of faith. Spinoza 
could write confidently: “Fear arises from 
a weakness of mind and therefore does not 
appertain to the use of reason.” But it 
was soon clear that reason alone could not 
answer all man’s questions, could not pro- 
vide what he desperately needs: order and 
purpose in the universe. And so man in- 
vented substitute deities—History, the 
State, Environment. But in the end all 
these only led back to thé nearly unbear- 
able message that man is alone in a mean- 
ingless cosmos, subject only to the blind 
forces of evolution and responsible only 
to himself. As Kirilov puts it in Dosto- 
evsky’s The Possessed: “If there is no 
God, then I am god.” 

The discovery of the unconscious 
depths of man’s mind by Schopenhauer, 
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Freud and others seemed to offer an es- 
cape; here was a dark, mysterious realm, 
irrational as man knew himself to be irra- 
tional, to which he might shift responsi- 
bility for his acts. But this worked only 
partly; ultimately even the cult of the un- 
conscious (psychoanalysis) directed man 
back to himself and his own resources. 
Many rejoice that man has been freed 
from the fear of demons, not realizing 
that it may be worse to have to fear him- 
self. Many similarly rejoice that. to some 
extent, he has been freed from the fear 
of hell-fire, not realizing that he has in- 
stead been condemned to the fear of 
nothingness—what Paul Tillich calls the 
fear of “nonbeing.” 

Widespread awareness of all this has 
itself contributed to the change. Psycholo- 
gists report that 30 years ago the U.S. was 
in an “age of covert anxiety.” It is now in 
an age of “overt anxiety.’ People tend to 
believe that it is wrong and “sick” to feel 
anxious or guilty; they are beset by guilt 
about guilt, by anxiety about anxiety. 

Bound & Free. Psychiatrists and theo- 
logians know, of course. that a certain 
amount of guilt and anxiety is inevitable 
and necessary in man. They are like pain: 
“bad” because they are discomforting, but 
in normal quantities necessary for surviv- 
al because they warn of danger and be- 
cause they make a human being responsi- 
ble to others. The rare individual who 
feels neither guilt nor anxiety is a mon- 
ster—a psychopath with no conscience. 
What psychologists call Urangst, or origi- 
nal anxiety, the anxiety that is inevitably 
part of any human being, is well de- 
scribed by Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, 
who believes that it springs from man’s 
dual character: on the one hand, man is 
involved in the contingencies of nature, 
like the animals; on the other, he has 
freedom and understanding of his posi- 
tion, “In short, man, being both bound 











and free, both limited and limitless, is 
anxious.” 
This basic, or existential, anxiety 


(which Niebuhr sees as the precondition 
of sin) is no more disturbing, in normal 
quantities, than is rational fear of danger. 
In contrast, neurotic anxiety is irrational 
fear, a response to a danger that is un- 
known, internal, intangible or unreal. Anx- 
iety is fear in search of a cause. Author- 
ities differ on the relationship of guilt to 
anxiety, but Dr. John Donnelly of Hart- 
ford’s Institute of Living offers what is 
for laymen the most sense-making dis- 
tinction; guilt is apprehension over some 
transgression in the past, whether actu- 
ally committed or merely contemplated, 
whereas anxiety involves only the pos- 
sible and the future. Because the German 
equivalent, die Angst, carries a stronger 
connotation of dread, many psychiatrists 
prefer this term to the English word. Of 
itself, anxiety is not a neurosis, but it is 
an essential ingredient in almost all neu- 
roses, most major mental and psychoso- 
matic illnesses. Its victims fall into three 
broad categories: 

1) The whole men and women, who 
have such minor emotional disturbances 
as fear about thunder or a compulsion to 


twist and untwist paper clips (symbol- 
ically twisting the boss’s neck). Their 
aggressiveness, perfectionism or shyness 
are not exaggerated. 

2) The walking wounded, who can usu- 
ally control their anxiety and its symp- 
toms well enough to function as bread- 
winners or housewives, but periodically 
break down and wind up, in a severe 
anxiety state, in a psychiatrist's office or, 
briefly, in a mental hospital. 

3) The ambulance cases, who spend 
months or years or drag out their lives in 
mental hospitals. or (in some cases still 
not recognized often enough) land in the 
emergency rooms of general hospitals with 
psychosomatic illnesses often mistaken 
for heart attacks, asthma or pregnancy 
complications. 

All the neurotic symptoms, major or 
minor, originate in the same way: they are 
defenses against anxiety. The most com- 
mon are the phobias in which—to cover 
up anxiety and guilt too painful to be 
acknowledged—people develop an_ irra- 
tional aversion to some act or object 
seemingly unconnected with their anxiety. 
Phobias seem to occur in dazzling profu- 
sion: Blakiston’s New Gould Medical 
Dictionary lists 217 of them (see box). 
More prevalent but less generally recog- 





A GLOSSARY OF PHOBIAS 


Fear of: 
achluophobia darkness 
aichmophobia pointed objects 
ailurophobia cats 
anthophobia flowers 
astrophobia stars 
ballistophobia missiles 
barophobia gravity 
cherophobia gaiety 
chionophobia snow 
chronophobia time 
climacophobia staircases 
destecphinkia objects on the right 


side of the body 


erythrophobia red 


gephyrophobia crossing bridges 
graphophobia writing 
hypengyophobia responsibility 
kathisophobia sitting down 
levophobia objects on the left 
side of the body 

linonophobia string 
ophidiophobia snakes 
pantophobia everything 
phobophobia being afraid 
phonophobia one’s own voice 
photophobia light 
phronemophobia | thinking 
scopophobia being seen 
siderodromo- 

phobia railroad traveling 
sitophobia eating 
stasibasiphobia — walking or standing 
thalassophobia the ocean 
vermiphobia infestation with worms 
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Weltschmerz is replacing Sexschmerz. 


nized as cover-ups for anxiety are com- 
pulsive forms of behavior and addictions 
to alcohol and narcotics. 

Little Hans. How does a man become 
anxious to the point of phobia or compul- 
sion? After decades of debate psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists are at last substan- 
tially agreed that anxiety arises from feel- 
ings of helplessness.* According to the 
best modern thinking, Freud never fully 
understood the essential nature of anx- 
iety. His first theory. propounded in 1894 
was that repressed libido (sexual energy ) 
becomes anxiety, which later reappears 
as free-floating anxiety or a symptom 
(phobia or compulsion) that is equivalent 
to it. This, as critics pointed out, was a 
theory of mechanism and not an explana- 
tion of causes. So he tried again, and 
decided in 1923 that a totally different 
process was involved: anxiety was the 
cause of repression. 

Freud's example was of little 
Hans, aged five, who was panic-stricken 
at the idea of having to go out in the 
street. Why? Freud explained that little 
Hans had strong Oedipal feelings toward 
his mother; therefore he had hostility to- 
ward his father and therefore anxiety. He 
repressed the anxiety and converted it into 
hippophobia—he was afraid to go out be- 
cause he was afraid of being castrated by 
the bite of a horse. To Freud the horse 
represented little Hans’s father. This 
elaborate hypothesis neatly fitted Freud's 
preoccupation with castration fears, which 
Psychoanalyst Rollo May now interprets 
as the fear of losing mother’s love and, 
hence, self-esteem. 

Otto Rank disciple of 
Freud, who later split with him, made a 
cult of birth trauma. To him life was a 
process of individuation, which meant a 
series of separations—birth, weaning, go- 
ing to school, heading a household. To 
Rank, anxiety was the apprehension in- 
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While 


anxiety is helplessness, depression is hopeless 


Anxiety is not the same as depression 


ness. But helplessness unendurably prolonged 


leads inevitably to hope 





*ssness, So anxiety and 





depression are seen together, as often as not, in 


many classes of mental patients 
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volved in these separations. Alfred Adler 
apostle of inferiority feelings, never for- 
mulated a full-blown theory of anxiety, 
but showed more insight than his Vienna 
rivals in seeing the uses that the neurotic 
makes of anxiety. If it blocks his activ- 
ity, it permits him to retreat to a previ- 
ous state of security to evade decisions 
and responsibility—and. therefore, dan- 
gers. Also, as happens in many families, it 
can be forged into a weapon for dominat- 
ing others. who would rather yield to un- 
reasonable demands than be made to feel 
guilty. 

Power Drive. Anxiety won belated rec- 
ognition as a social phenomenon in the 
U.S. from Karen Horney, Erich Fromm 
and Harry Stack Sullivan. To Fromm, the 
Freudian frustration of sex energy be- 
comes anxiety only when it involves some 
value or way of life that the individual 
holds vital to his security—for instance 
the prestige of having a pretty wife. 
Horney believed that Freud put the cart 
before the horse; anxiety. she held. came 
before the instinctual drives—the instincts 
developed into drives only under the whip- 
lash of anxiety. To Sullivan, devotee of 
the “power motive.” which drives man to 
pursue security, anxiety arose from the 
infant’s apprehension of disapproval. And 
Sullivan had one significant insight: ex- 
periences that create anxiety not only 
limit the victim’s activities, but also ac- 
tually set limits to his awareness and 
hence to his learning ability. 

University of Illinois’ Psychologist O. 
Hobart Mowrer agrees with Freud on the 
mechanism of anxiety’s creation. But 
Mowrer differs on basic cause. To him the 
conflicts that cause anxiety are not so 


Collection Dr. Allan Roos 
“MASK OF FEAR” 
If God is dead, man is god. 


PAUL KLEE 


much animal and sexual as human and 
ethical. They involve the repression of 
moral strivings. Mowrer notes that anxiety 
arises when the person feared is also loved. 
Similarly, Psychoanalyst May sees anxiety 
in his patients not only when sexual or 
urges are revealed but also 
when the need or desire for constructive 
new powers is exposed. Thus, it is from 
the repression of agape, love of one’s fel- 
low men, as well as from the repression of 
eros, or sexual love, that anxiety springs. 

As the earth-moving machines have bull- 
dozed the landscape, so have the technolo- 
gists -bulldozed the manscape. Human na- 
ture, says Dr. May, has been made the 
object of control measures, just like any 
other part of nature. “Keeping busy” for 
its own sake has become a neurotic anxie- 
ty. While it may allay superficial anxiety, 
Dr. May holds that it exacerbates the 
deeper and more pervasive existential anx- 
iety, about being and nonbeing. A do-it- 
yourselfer in a basement workshop may be 
too busy watching the guard on his bench 
saw to worry about traditional causes of 
anxiety, but at heart he eventually be- 
gins to wonder what is the meaning of 
life for him. That existential question, 
says May, is now the prevailing cause of 
the anxiety states that send patients to 
psychoanalysts. They are dealing less with 
“Sexschmers” than with Weltschmers. 

Orthodoxy of Change. In the U.S. to- 
day, causes for such Weltschmers are easy 
to find. Psychologists know that all change 
is threat and that all threat produces 
anxiety. The U.S., more than any other 
society in history. believes in change. Con- 
servative in many ways, the U.S, has never 
been conservative in the sense of trying 
to preserve things the way they were 
yesterday. Its very orthodoxy is based on 
the idea of change: the most orthodox ten- 
et in the American creed is that the indi- 
vidual can accomplish anything if he tries 
hard enough. It may be one of the glories 
of a free society, but it also carries great 
potential danger and may well be the 
greatest single cause of anxiety on the 
American From the noble notion 
that man is free to do anything that he 
can do, the U.S. somehow subtly proceeds 
to the notion that he must do anything he 
can and, finally, that there is nothing he 
cannot do. 

This leads to a kind of compulsory free- 
dom that encourages people not only to 
ignore their limitations but to defy them: 
the dominant myth is that the old can 
grow young, the indecisive can become 
leaders of men, the housewives can become 
glamour girls, the glamour girls can be- 
come actresses, the slow-witted can be- 
come intellectuals. 

Almost every boy in the U.S. has 
dinned into him the idea that he must 
excel his father—a guaranteed producer 
of anxiety. by Freudian theory, if the 
boy has grown up idolizing his father as 
a paragon of power and virtues. The 
is severest in the sons of out- 
standingly successful men: their anxiety 
neuroses are as notorious as the tradition- 
al case of the preacher’s son becoming a 
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drunkard. A career girl is shredded by 
the need to excel father or mother or 
both, and for her the problem may be 
complicated by Oedipal feelings toward 
father. 

Many people feel guilty simply about 
not being talented enough or intelligent 
enough or well-informed enough. If any- 
body can be anything he wishes, no won- 
der the businessman is made to feel guilty 
if he has neither ear nor taste for modern 
music (but somehow, the artist never 
seems to feel guilty about not under- 
standing business). No wonder, too, that 
the adman thinks he ought to be able to 
write a novel or to know all about the 
atom. In an absurd misapplication of 
the ideal of equality, one man’s opinions 
become as valid as another's. Thus, 
every man competes not only in his own 
job or his own social setting; he also 
somehow feels he must compete with the 
TV newscaster and the editorial writer 
(not very difficult), with the physics pro- 
fessor and the philosopher (very difficult 
indeed ). 

Why Grow Old? Every girl is tight- 
corseted with the propaganda that she 
must have a slim, svelte figure, no matter 
what her natural body build or bone 
structure. She may react to this either 
by trimming down mercilessly and suffer- 
ing near starvation; or she may sur- 
render to the neurotic pleasures of over- 
eating—all the time rationalizing that the 
trouble is in her glands (which it almost 
never is). Another deliberate anxiety 
builder is the slogan, “Why grow old?” 
It introduces a prescription containing a 
teaspoonful of wisdom, such as the values 
of exercise and a balanced diet, diluted 
in an ocean of nonsense about wrinkle 
erasers and pep medicines. Actually, the 
less anxiety is associated with the in- 
evitable aging process, the better are 
people’s chances of growing old grace- 
fully and with a sense of fulfillment. 

The phenomenon of change in the U.S. 
contributes to anxiety in another way: 
no one “knows his place,’ and even if he 
does and likes it, there are no easy ways 
of announcing the fact to others. The 
worker can indeed still become boss, the 
immigrant a settled American. But how 
do they show their newly acquired place 
in life? No aristocratic titles, no rigid 
distinctions of dress are available; man’s 
achievements can be signaled only by the 
fascinating game of displaying “status 
symbols.” Hence the endless American 
preoccupation with what is “in” and 
what is “‘out’”—clothes, addresses, speech, 
schools, cars. The phenomenon (well un- 
derstood by U.S. novelists, most notably 
John O'Hara) tends to force Americans 
into infinite patterns Of snobbery and 
reverse snobbery. The first step after 
success is to display wealth; the second 
step is to learn that flashy display is 
wrong; the third step is to learn that, 
if one is really “secure,” one can afford 
even to be flashy. This interminable dia- 
lectic of snobbery can produce genuine 
anxiety, as is shown by the innumerable 
cases of people who frantically seek to 
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hide their families, change their names, 
tailor their accents—and wind up losing 
their identities. 

This particular form of social anxiety 
is the most potent of the “hidden per- 
suaders” used by admen. Vance (The 
Status Seekers) Packard, while superficial 
in much of his work, is correct in point- 
ing out that a key element in selling is 
to present a product so that it promises 
to satisfy some need for security or power. 

Abstract & Atonal. Two of the forces 
that might be counted on to reduce 
anxiety in U.S. life—the artists and the 
social scientists—are contributing to it. 
In abstract painting and atonal music, the 
modern artist has largely destroyed rec- 
ognizable reality, creating a world in 
which he is master because it is incom- 
prehensible to others: he is alone. but at 
least he is boss. In literature and drama, 
he has just moved through a long period 
of writing psychiatric case histories. and 
is now experimenting with improvised 
works that seek to destroy the barrier 


between audience and artist. His tradi- 
tional role is to assume the burdens of 
guilt and anxiety freely, transforming 
them in his own soul into works of art 
that can offer the audience catharsis or 
clarity. This is the function for which 
the artist is applauded, adored—and paid. 
More and more today, he rejects that 
function and insists on dragging his au- 
diences into his own neurosis, shifting the 
burden of guilt and anxiety on to them. 

The social scientists have helped make 
the U.S. the most self-analytic civilization 
ever known. Rome was not conscious of 
the “fall of the Roman Empire”; the Cru- 
saders scarcely analyzed the infectious 
new ideas they brought back from the 
East; the romantics wrote new kinds of 
poetry, but did not turn out essays on the 
alarming death wishes in those poems. 
Americans cannot make a move without 
having it declared a trend, viewed critical- 
ly in innumerable books deploring The 
Lonely Crowd, The Status Seekers, The 
Organization Man. The exhortations of- 
fered to the U.S. public are always contra- 
dictory. No sooner had Americans learned 
that they must not be rugged individual- 
ists but must practice “adjustment,” than 
they were told that they were all turning 
into conformists. No sooner had they 
learned that children must be raised pro- 
gressively and permissively than they were 
told that children desperately want disci- 
pline. No sooner had they accepted the 
fact that women deserved and needed 
equal rights than they were informed that 
women had become too much like men. 

Anxious Intellectuals. This kind of 
ever-contradictory ferment gives the U.S. 
an exciting intellectual life, but it also 
makes anxious intellectuals. The intellec- 
tuals, in turn, carry their anxiety to the 
rest of the country through the immense- 
ly fast popularization of new ideas. U.S. 
intellectuals are forever complaining that 
no one pays attention to their opinions. 
This is patently untrue: very likely, they 
complain merely to cover their own guilt 
at not being as certain about things as they 
secretly feel they should be—in short, at 
not being leaders. 

This points to what may be the ultimate 
cause of anxiety in the U.S.: pragmatism. 
It not only—legitimately—questions ev- 
ery truth, but it also questions whether 
the concept of truth itself has any mean- 
ing. When mixed with logical positivism, 
it leads to the notion that philosophy, the 
search for truth beyond mere language or 
mathematical symbols, is impossible. Few 
things could produce more anxiety in peo- 
ple who either believe in, or want to be- 
lieve in, a moral order. 

High Places & Dirt. Fantastic and con- 
fused though symptoms of anxiety can be, 
there is often a kind of logic, even a dra- 
matic beauty or poetic justice, about 
them. They seek to compensate for what 
is lacking. Thus, according to the Jungian 
school, the unconscious tries to correct or 
heal disorganization of the ego—or of so- 
ciety—by doggedly creating images of val- 
ue, order and meaning. This process can 
produce fanatics, prophets and saints; it 
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You don’t see their names listed on 
the balance sheet, but a company’s 
top men are among its most valu- 
able assets. How well top men are 
utilized can make a big difference in 
the amount of black ink on the com- 
pany’s P&L. 

Yet many a top man isn’t doing 
as much as he is capable of doing, 
simply because he can’t get to all 
the places he’s needed as often as he 
should. 


That’s why many firms are pro- 
viding their top team with a Beech- 





Big, roomy and ruggedly built, the fa- 
mous Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza has 
room for a whole top team to go wher- 
ever it’s needed in luxurious comfort 
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The new Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6 to 7, flies at speeds 
up to 235 mph. Range, with fuel reserve, over 1,325 miles. 


Are you an active asset? 


craft. When a problem or an oppor- 
tunity arises, the right man to handle 
it can be on his way in a hurry. He 
gets there fast, direct, to make deci- 
sions that only he can make. The job 
done, he returns immediately or goes 
on to another important assignment 
without delay. 


The extra profits a company can 
earn as the result of such effective 
utilization of top men’s time can far 
outweigh the value of the time saved. 
That’s how Beechcrafts pay for 
themselves. 


and quiet. And with a Beechcraft, you 
not only go direct, but you can also use 
over 5,400 more airports in the U. S. 
alone than airlines do. 


If your top men are shackled to 
the timetables or the highway, think 
what they could do if they had a 
Beechcraft to multiply their value to 
the company. 


Executives: Write for latest information on 
Beech financing and leasing plans, Address 
Public Relations Gest.» aenn Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





New Beechcraft Debonair carries 4 
people and baggage. Continental fuel 
injection power. Speeds up to 195 mph. 
Range, with reserve, over 970 miles. 


















New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 to 9 
people. Speeds up to 233 mph. Range, 


with reserve, over 1,450 miles. New 
panoramic windows. Private lavatory. 





New Beechcraft Queen Air carries 6 to 
7 people. Two supercharged fuel injec- 
tion engines. Speeds up to 239 mph. 
Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. 





Sensational new Beechcraft Baron carries 
4 or 5 people and baggage. Two fuel in- 
jection engines. Speeds up to 230 mph. 
Raton with reserve, over 1,200 miles. 


Famous Beechcraft Travel Air carries 4 
or 5 people in amazing quiet. oe 
reclining seats. Speeds up to 210 a 

Range, with reserve, over 1,150 miles. 


ee 


New Beechcraft Bonanza carries 4, has 
new, bigger Continental 260 hp fuel <4 


jection engine. Speeds up to 205 a 
Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. 


did produce, according to the analytic view 
of history, Torquemada, Calvin, Knox and 
Jonathan Edwards. No one can say what 
prophets or fanatics the U.S. may produce 
to combat its Age of Anxiety, but its peo- 
ple are certain to react—possibly in futile 
and less spectacular ways—to the disor- 
der and the threats of their environment. 

Logically enough, considering the en- 
vironment, the phobias most often found 
in U.S. metropolitan areas have to do 
with high places, airplanes and dirt. Fear 
of heights is not a serious matter if it 
involves only skyscrapers: an occasional 
high-steel worker or window-washer has 


to change his job because of this, But 
many people. as they grow older. be- 
come neurotically cautious. get to the 


stage where they cannot even go near a 
window above the ground floor. In such 
severe cases, the anxiety usually extends 
far beyond this symptom and _ pervades 
the whole personality. Airplanes evoke a 
comparable phobia. In practical terms. 
such case histories seem relatively simple: 
A traveling salesman may be economi- 
cally crippled and have to change jobs if 
his company orders him to leave the rails 
and take to the air. Viewed more philo- 
sophically, such cases may suggest a pro- 
test against man’s high-flying pride. 
Dread of dirt (mysophobia) goes hand 
in overwashed hand with the cleanliness 


compulsion. The victim must carry out 
his cleansing routine even though he 
knows it is unreasonable. Otherwise, he 


finds himself the prisoner of intolerable 
anxiety. The cleanliness compulsion com- 
monly arises from conflict involving a 
strict and perfectionist parent. The vic- 
tim begins by being simply overneat and 
fussy about cleanliness. Then he gets 
into conflict with all the people around 
him who do not comply with his com- 
pulsive standards. His compulsion may 
drive him to excessive washing of his 
body, of clothes. and even doorknobs. 
(One legendary American tycoon would 
not shake hands or touch a doorknob 
unless he had on white cotton gloves.) 
He gets to the point where he actually 
washes the skin off his hands and has to 
go into a hospital. 

Most in the Middle. Research in recent 
years has shown some fairly clear patterns 
about where anxiety develops. It is great- 
est where change is swiftest. Children are 
not very susceptible to it; their problems 
of adjustment are normal for their age 
(adolescents show confusing symptoms). 
Anxiety is most apparent in the 20-to-40 
age group. These youngish adults may not 
suffer from it more than their elders, but 
they talk more about it. In any case, they 
are the most active and mobile members 
of society, constantly making decisions, 
changing jobs or moving to new locations. 
From 40 to 70, anxiety is usually better 
controlled or concealed. Above 7o, it 
breaks out again, now that modern med- 
icine has so greatly prolonged the lives 
of so many people who are financially 
and socially insecure, who feel unwanted, 
useless and rejected. 

By social stratification, reports Cornell 
University’s Dr. Lawrence Hinkle, there 





is least anxiety at the top and bottom, 
and most in between. An upsurge of anx- 
iety has begun, and more is predicted, 
among Negroes, for whom _ possibilities 
of social and economic advancement, to a 
degree undreamed of at war’s end, are 
now developing. Puerto Rican and Mex- 
ican immigrants will have their innings 
with anxiety later; opportunities for mo- 
bility and morbidity go together. 

Wherever there is opportunity. there 
is anxiety: it is just as severe in the 
ivied halls of research institutions as it is 
in the garment district—or in some Gov- 
ernment offices. And it is far more severe 
than it used to be on farms. Big business, 
on the other hand, is not. as often de- 
scribed, a single pail of anxiously writh- 
ing worms. Some giant corporations have 
become “settled societies” of their own, 
in which the rungs of the promotion lad- 
der are neatly numbered and everybody 
knows when he may have his chance to 
step up. But in advertising, communi- 
cations and entertainment, anxiety is 
extensive and vociferously proclaimed; 
half the name actors on Broadway and 
in Hollywood have been analyzed, and 
the others should never be allowed off 
the couch. 

Priests & Prisoners. It is among writ- 
ers and other editorial workers that Ray- 
mond B. Cattell and Ivan H. Sheier of 
the University of Illinois have found the 
highest anxiety ratings, based on complex 
personality tests. That they come just 
ahead of the Navy’s underwater demoli- 
tion teams (frogmen) is probably due 
more to their higher verbal abilities than 
to on-the-job hazards. Air pilots in train- 





ing have, naturally, more anxiety than 
business executives; priests have less— 
but this may be a reflection of their 


having found a certainty of faith and of 
a rigid routine that conceals if it does 
not catharize anxiety. Convicts have far 
less than average. This reflects both rou- 
tine and the high prison population of 
conscienceless psychopaths. Least anxious 
of all, on the Cattell-Sheier scale, are uni- 
versity administrators. 

Cattell and Sheier give the U.S. a lower 
anxiety rating than Britain. Explaining 
this apparent surprise, they suggest that 
what passes for anxiety in the U.S. is 
really the stress of effort in a land of am- 
bition, competition and challenge. More 
convincingly, they note that anxiety is 
higher in situations where the individual 
feels unable to save himself. The anxiety 
of waiting for D-day is worse than the 
fear of walking through a field of land 
mines. This principle may help explain 
the attitude of many U.S. scientists and 
liberal intellectuals toward The Bomb. 
The possibility of civilization’s total de- 
struction is usually cited as one of the 
great factors contributing to anxiety in 
the U.S. But there is a strong suggestion 
that The Bomb is merely a handy device. 
welcomed almost with relief, for the re- 
lease of anxiety and guilt that have little 
to do with the subject as such. For many 
Bomb worriers, it seems to be a true 
phobia, a kind of secular substitute for 
the Last Judgment, and a truly effective 
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GOVERNOR JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr. 
of Rhode Island, says... 


“The far lower cost of Blue Cross made it the 


official choice for Rhode Island state employees!” 


“By special legislative action, Blue Cross was selected to provide hospitali- 
zation protection for our some 10,500 people under the new state employee 
benefit program. Blue Cross not only offered the broad type of help asked 
for, but, in bidding open to all qualified insurers, offered it at considerably 
lower cost. This program points up again today’s urge for progress in 


Rhode Island.” 


M° AND MORE ORGANIZATIONS are finding 

Blue Cross today’s soundest way to help 
meet employee hospital expense problems. 

Cost is low for value received. All Blue 
Cross income, except for small administrative 
expenses, goes toward hospital bill payment. 
Benefits are realistic, for the Blue Cross aim 
is to base them on care each employee gets in 
the hospital, rather than on ‘“‘average”’ dollar 
allowances. And Blue Cross handles case de- 
tails directly with hospitals, saves paper work 
for management. 

Some 300,000 companies now have Blue 
Cross. For national companies, Blue Cross 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 


provides individual programs fitted to their 
organizational needs. Pioneer and leader in 
the field, Blue Cross is uniquely experienced 
in designing programs for firms of all sizes. 

For detailed facts and figures, contact your 
local Blue Cross Plan. 


* Blue Cross and symbol reg. by the American Hospital Association 
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nuclear ban would undoubtedly deprive 
them of a highly comforting sense of 
doom. 

Drugs for the Mind. What can psychi- 
atry do to combat anxiety and the various 
mental illnesses it feeds? The Joint Com- 
mission on Mental Illness and Health, set 
up by Congress in 1955, last week issued 
an ambitious prescription in a report ask- 
ing for $3 billion to be spent annually by 
1971 (three times the present amount) 
and for other sweeping reforms to make 
better psychiatric service more generally 
available. It also called for a study to 
find out what is “the public’s image of 
the psychiatrist,” suggesting that there is 
guilt and anxiety within the profession 
itself. 

As for treatment of patients, sedatives 
ranging in potency from aspirin to barbi- 
turates and narcotics have no effect on 
the underlying emotional state; all they 
can do is relieve the symptoms temporari- 
ly. Only since 1954 have there been tran- 
quilizing drugs specifically designed and di- 
rected toward relieving signs of anxiety. 
For depression, psychiatrists are now pre- 
scribing the psychic energizers, of which 
half a dozen, such as Marplan and Niamid 
have won fairly general acceptance. But 
talking it out in psychotherapy is general- 
ly recognized as the only measure that of- 
fers the possibility of a true cure. There 
is still controversy as to the value of dif- 
ferent types of treatment, especially be- 
tween the advocates of the analytic schools 
and the psychiatrists who favor shorter 
more ‘directive’ therapy. There is some 
question as to whether guilt feelings 
should be relieved in all cases. Dr. May 
reports that diluting a patient's guilt feel- 
ings allays superficial anxiety but some- 
times obscures the “genuine if confused 
insights of the patient into himself.” 

Order Out of Chaos. Beyond curing 
the obviously sick, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists evidently must make an effort 
to teach people not so much to eliminate 
guilt and anxiety as to understand them 
and live with them constructively. That 
is the point made by Hans Hofmann 
associate professor of theology at Harvard 
Divinity School, in a new book called 
Religion and Mental Health (Harper). 
Writes Hofmann: 

“Our time is one of ferment and poten- 
tial rebirth. This is so precisely because 
it is a time full of chaos . . . It was only 
natural that Sigmund Freud should at the 
beginning of his career have thought of 
the irrational aspects of: the human per- 
sonality as chaotic and potentially danger- 
It did not occur to him 
that chaos in itself may represent a very 
positive and fertile current of life. For 
the people of the Old Testament. especial- 
ly in the creation story, the question was 
not: ‘Why is there chaos?’ but rather: 
‘Why is there order?’ For them, order 
was the outgrowth of daily living 
The unique function of man, in their 
view, is to live in close, creative touch 
with chaos, and thereby experience the 
birth of order . Surprisingly enough, 
modern psychotherapists share this an- 
cient knowledge.” 


ous powers 
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GOVERNOR JOHN A. NOTTE, Jr. 


of Rhode Island says... 


“Under our new program, state employees 


have Blue Shield for doctor bills!” 


“The financial help Blue Shield provides for surgery 
and other doctor services assures us a well-rounded 
program to meet the expenses of serious illness. 
Among many considerations favoring choice of Blue 
Shield was its lower cost. In fact, yearly savings for 
the state’s entire program will total $400,000.” 


VERY BLUE SHIELD PLAN 

across the nation is spon- 
sored by doctors locally. This 
assures a special understanding 
of people’s needs. 

Blue Shield help with doctor 
bills covers practically every 
type of surgery, and many 
medical services. Cost is low in 
relation to value. Blue Shield 
Plans are so organized that, aside 
from necessary reserves and 
expenses, all money received 
goes toward paying benefits. 

Over $750 million in benefits 





were paid out last year by 
America’s Blue Shield Plans. 
See how this protection can 
add value to your employee 
welfare program. 
Call your Blue 
Shield Plan. 


) Service marks reg, by National 
Assn. of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE 
SHIELD. 





National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, lilinois 
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SCIENCE 





Two Steps 


Space can be mastered only by a care- 
ful, step-by-step campaign. Last week the 
Russians took a forward step by launch- 
ing another of their five-ton “spaceship” 
satellites and landing it successfully. This 
one, said Moscow. carried a dog named 
Zvezdochka (Little Star) and other small 
creatures. The flight gives the Soviet man- 
in-space program a three-out-of-five rec- 
ord of success in orbiting manworthy sat- 
ellites and bringing them back to earth 
safely. If a Soviet astronaut had been on 
board last week, he would presumably 
have survived, 

The U.S. is making a different step-by- 
step study of space. Last week the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion launched from Cape Canaveral a 78- 
Ib. satellite programed to go into an elon- 
gated orbit ranging from 120.000 miles at 
its apogee (highest point) to 94 miles at 
its perigee. On board were three magne- 
tometers, including an extremely sensitive 
one to measure magnetic fields, and a 
special instrument to study protons shot 
out of the sun. This sort of information 
is vital for space flight to other parts of 
the solar system. The crews of low-orbit 
manned satellites will be protected from 
solar protons by the deflecting effect of 
the earth’s magnetic field, but real inter- 
planetary space may prove extremely hos- 
tile to human life. Last week's U.S. satel- 
lite was designed to find out just how 
hostile it is. 


Hole in the Ocean 

Not since the Jumblies set to sea in a 
sieve had a less likely vessel ridden the 
ocean waves. Her name was the Cuss /, 
after Continental, Union, Shell and Su- 
perior oil companies. Squat and grey, she 
was 260 ft. long, lay low in the water 
and was crowded with stacks of pipe from 
stem to stern. Like a misplaced obelisk, 
a g8-ft. oil derrick sprouted amidships 
over an open well. But as the Cuss J was 
towed out of San Diego harbor last week. 
the importance of her mission belied 
the oddity of her looks: when she gets 
to a selected point near Guadalupe, off 
Mexico, she will try to drill a hole in 
the bottom of the ocean where the water 
is 2.3 miles deep. 

Target Mohole. This effort is part of 
Project Mohole, which will cost more than 
$20 million. It is backed by the National 
Science Foundation, and its goal is to 
drill clear through the earth’s crust to 
the ““Moho,”* the boundary between the 
comparatively light rocks of the crust and 
the much denser mantle, which extends 
downward for 1,800 miles and whose prop- 
erties are largely unknown. Geophysicists 
are sure that even one hole drilled to the 
Moho will tell invaluable volumes about 
the history, structure, content and be- 
havior of the earth. 


% The Mohorovicic discontinuity, discovered in 
1909 by Yugoslav Seismologist A. Mohorovicic, 


The easiest place to start drilling would 
be on land. but unfortunately the crust 
under the continents and the oceanic is- 
lands is too thick (up to 20 miles) to be 
penetrated. Under many deep parts of the 
ocean the crust is only three miles thick— 
and for this reason the leaders of Project 
Mohole decided that the drilling should 
be done from a special ship floating in 
three miles of water. The ship cannot 
be held over the drill hole by anchor 
cables extending sideways. Such cables 
hang in curves and would yield too much 
to changes of pull from winds and cur- 
rents. Much more promising is the active 
system of keeping the ship accurately 
over the hole by means of propellers 
pushing it back whenever it starts to 
drift away from the center of a pattern 
of tightly moored surface and submarine 
buoys (see diagram). 

Belly & Head. The essentials of this 
system, plus a specially designed drill rig, 
got their first big test last fortnight when 
Cuss 1, owned by Global Marine Explora- 
tion Co. and originally designed to drill 
oil wells in much shallower water, sta- 
tioned herself off La Jolla, where the 
ocean is 3.140 ft. deep. Four outboard 
propellers driven by 200-h.p. engines 
churned the water fore and aft, but, ac- 
cording to plan, the ship did not move. 
Buoys moored 1,000 ft. away carried 
transponders to repeat sonar waves sent 
to them underwater. Pilot Ernie Cantu 
watched a sonarscope showing the ship's 
position in relation to the fixed buoys. 
When Cuss / tended to get out of position, 
Cantu worked a wheel and a joy stick 
that changed the speed and direction of 
the four propellers and so kept the ship 
accurately over the drill hole. The trick 
is not easy. “It’s like rubbing your belly 
with one hand in one direction,” said 
Cantu, “and your head with the other 
hand in the other direction at the same 
time.” But he learned to master the two 
motions and made the clumsy ship behave 
while the long, thin drill point bit into 
the bottom. 

Off La Jolla the Cuss J drilled five 
holes, the deepest 1,035 ft. Cores of sand, 
mud and soft stone with a few fossils 
were brought up. In spite of the loss of 
two diamond-studded drill points, the 
tests were considered highly successful. 
Never had any drilling been done in such 
deep water. The new tests that will start 
soon off Guadalupe will show what modi- 
fications of ship and drilling apparatus 
will be needed to drill through miles of 
rock down to the Moho itself. 


Fists in Space 


For the Navy's radar scanners stationed 
at Dahlgren, Va., tracking a mouse is 
easy—if it is the right breed of mouse. 
Their latest achievement: spotting a 
speck of debris from the Transit II-A 
satellite, launched June 22, still floating 
4oo miles in space. The bits and pieces 
have been identified as a de-spin weight, 
about the size of two clenched fists, dan- 
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Len Titche 
WAKE OF SHip Cuttinc THROUGH KarIBA 





Northern Rhodesia Inf 
ERN Mass 


Thick enough for a man to stand on. 


gling at the end of an 8}-ft. braided cable 
a little thinner than a pencil. Hardly 
visible to the eye at 100 yds., its electrical 
properties make it easily spotted by radar 
at 400 miles. 


Little Green Fern 


When the great Kariba Dam on the 
Zambesi River was finished in 1959, every 
prospect about it was pleasing. Besides 
generating 1,500,000 kilowatts of power, 
the dam would create a lake 175 miles 
long where protein-starved black Rho- 
desians could catch fish and white Rho- 
desians could swim and sail. But Kariba 
Lake had hardly begun to fill with water 
when a vicious enemy showed its decep- 
tively pretty face. A delicate, floating 
water fern named Salvinia auriculata ap- 
peared in patches that spread with as- 
tonishing speed. By last week dense mats, 
some of them strong enough to support 
a man, covered 15% of the lake, and 
local scientists were in a dither. Pro- 
fessor Boris I. Balinsky of Johannes- 
burg’s University of the Witwatersrand 
warned that Salvinia might turn the lake 
into a swamp and eventually dry it up. 

Salvinia auriculata is a native of tropi- 
cal America, and no one knows for sure 
how it got to Africa. One theory is that 
a 1gth century missionary imported it to 
ornament a pond. The fern’s hairy, half- 
inch-long leaves grow in pairs on a slender 
stem. Each broken-off bit of stem can 
start a new colony. Great islands of weed 
drift around Kariba Lake, entangling 
boats and clogging harbors. Fishery ex- 
perts had been counting on Kariba to 
support an important fishing industry, 
as other African lakes do, but under 
Salvinia’s thick floating mats the water 
contains too little food or oxygen to 
sustain fish. 

To fight the little green fern, Rhodesia 
has already spent nearly $3,000,000 and 
has little to show for it. No chemical has 
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yet been found that will kill the weed 
and leave fish unharmed. No native ani- 
mal eats the weed. One possibility is to 
import manatees, the tropical American 
sea cows that are used in British Guiana 
to eat ditches clear of vegetation (TIME, 
Dec. 19). Another possibility is the coy- 
pu, or nutria, a South American aquatic 
rodent that has a voracious appetite for 
water plants. It reproduces almost as fast 
as Salvinia, and the scientists fear that 
it might devastate Africa as European 
rabbits did Australia. 

Some experts believe that the fern’s ex- 
plosive growth is caused by nutrients in 
the lake water; when the nutrients have 
been exhausted, they argue, Salvinia will 
not grow so fast. Even more optimistic 
is a group that is trying to make Sal- 
vinia a valuable local crop; if ways can 
be found to harvest it cheaply, it might 
prove to be acc eptable cattle feed, and 
protein extracted from its leaves might 
be good food for humans. One Rhodesian 
industrialist claims that dried, compressed 
Salvinia might make fine fiberboard. But 
none of these schemes are working yet, 
and the little green fern remains the 
victor so far. 


From IGY to IQSY 


By plan, the International Geophysical 
Year was set for 1957-58, a period in 
which the sun would predictably be active. 
It worked fine: the sun’s face showed 
lots of spots, flares and other eruptions 
that filled the solar system with violent 
radiation, caused magnetic storms on 
earth, stirred up the Van Allen radiation 
belts and lit the night sky with bright 
auroras. Now solar scientists need a rela- 
tively somnolent solar period with which 
to compare the IGY results. So they have 
selected 1964-65, when the sun will be at 
the bottom of its activity cycle. as an 
International Quiet Sun Year. Inevitably 
it will be known as IQSY. 





What do they 


have in common? 










uncommon 
motor oil 


These two very different types of 
people have one thing in com- 
mon: both recognize the impor- 
tance of using the best motor oil 
to insure the best engine perform. 
ance and lowest maintenance costs. 
That's why both insist on WoLF’s 
Heap—100% Pure Pennsylvania. 
Wo tr’s Heap is Tri-Ex refined 
three extra steps for superior per- 
formance; scientifically fortified for 
complete engine protection. Its use 
means fewer repairs, less oil added 
between regular changes. If you're 
particular about car care, always 
insist on WoLr’s HEAp. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 


OIL CITY, PA. 
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The Gulfstream: 
the most 
do-everything 
business airplane 
there is! 


The only aircraft in its class designed exclusively 
as a business airplane, the Grumman Gulfstream 
offers unique flight-and-ground flexibility. The fol- 
lowing case history proves it. 


Here’s a factual example of Gulfstream flexibility. It’s a 
story of how one Grumman Gulfstream was utilized as 
a sales tool by a well known chemical manufacturer on 
two important field trips. On both these trips the pas- 
sengers were able to fly above weather or traffic, in com- 
fort, in Gulfstream’s pressurized cabin. They were able 
to land and take off from short fields close to their des- 
tinations, completely independent of ground handling 
facilities. And they were able to get to their destination 
faster because of Gulfstream’s high door-to-door time 
and 350mph cruise speed 


TRIP NO. 1, 17% HOURS. This field trip was arranged 
through Ohio and Indiana to bring together a group of 
distributors, providing each with an opportunity to ob- 
serve one another’s operations, and also to help integrate 
local with national sales promotion. On this trip, during 


a single day, the Gulfstream made 8 stops to visit 6 dis- 
tributors, and covered 1,356 miles. Cities visited included 
Evansville, Indianapolis, Dayton and Columbus (only 
71 air miles apart) and Cincinnati. That night the plane 
returned to New York. Minimum number of passengers 
was 5—maximum, 12. 


TRIP NO. 2,17 DAYS. This same company visited its 
European distributors to set up new outlets for its prod- 
ucts and to outline plans and programs for the coming 
year. Fourteen countries were visited. Meetings were 
held and plant tours were conducted in Paris, London, 
Zurich, Lisbon, Brussels, Cologne, Stockholm, Oslo, 
Copenhagen and many other cities. The manufacturer's 
comment on this trip—his second overseas in six months 
—was “‘on schedule—maintenance zero.” 


Flexibility like this—flexibility that makes the Gulf- 





stream ideal for 71-mile or 7100-mile trips—is one reason 
why over 60 Gulfstreams are now in operation. Other 
reasons are Gulfstream’s proven safety, reliability, com- 
fort and beauty. In short, it’s a sound business invest- 
ment. 


Corporate executives and pilots may arrange for dem- 
onstration flights through the following distributors: In 
the United States: Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, Del. 
Pacific Airmotive, Burbank, Cal. Southwest Airmotive, 
Dallas, Tex. In Canada: Timmins Aviation, Montreal. 
In Europe: Atlantic Aviation Export Corporation, 
London, England. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


‘|e — 
Bethpage . Long Island . New York A 











LENT BY QUEEN ELIZADETH 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS 





LANDSEER’S “WINDSOR CASTLE IN MODERN TIMES”: AS BAD AS ALL THAT? 


The Great Worst Painter 

Britain's Royal Academy had spent 
four years assembling the big exhibition, 
and among the lenders was Queen Eliza- 
beth herself. The artist on view was Sir 
Edwin Landseer, R.A., whose sentimental 
canvases made him one of the most suc- 
cessful painters of the roth century. Re- 
versing this judgment, the 20th century 
has found him monumentally mawkish, 
and in rehabilitating him with an elab- 
orate show, the academy seemed to be 
asking: Was Sir Edwin really as bad as 
all that? The answer: “Yes!” 

Born in 1802, Landseer was certainly 
one of the most prodigious of child prod- 
igies. At twelve, he became the youngest 
artist ever to exhibit at the academy. He 
grew up to be a small, handsome man 
whose head, Painter John Constable sour- 
ly noted, was “beautifully decorated with 
a thousand curls.” He was accepted in all 
the best houses, and was a favorite of 
Queen Victoria, who at one time owned 
no fewer than 39 of his oils. But though 
his youthful work still shows a certain 
delicacy of touch, things began to change 
when he was in his late 30s. 

For one thing, he was so anxious to 
please Victoria’s consort, the German 
Prince Albert. that his paintings took on 
the dead, glassy surface favored by the 
Germans. From then on, everything about 
his work degenerated. His famous Mon- 
arch of the Glen—a postcard stag perched 
upon an improbable peak—was painted 
for the refreshment room of the House 
of Lords, but Commons, in its homely 
wisdom, never got around to voting the 
money. His Dignity and Impudence is a 
coyly saccharine affair showing a drooping 
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bloodhound trying to be oblivious to a 
cocky terrier sharing his kennel. And when 
he painted the Queen and the prince 
smugly relaxing after a hunt while a little 
princess royal frolics in a clutter of dead 
birds, he produced perhaps the most taste- 
less of all royal portraits. But it was not 
only his Victorian smugness that caused 
his failure. Said Critic Eric Newton in 
the Manchester Guardian: “He was not 
a good enough painter.” He was, added 
the more acid Geoffrey Grigson of the 
Observer, “the Great Worst Painter (and 
Richest Painter) in the whole bad history 
of the Academy.” 

Even the most generous critics agreed 
that it would have been better for the 
prestige of British art if Landseer had 
died young. Yet that was a grace that was 
denied him. In 1839. when his love of 
16 years, the recently widowed Duchess 
of Bedford, refused to marry him, he 
suffered a nervous breakdown, and when 
she died, he went quite balmy. He was 
at times homicidal (once he nearly killed 
the duchess’ daughter by unceremoniously 
sitting on her chest as she lay abed with 
bronchitis ). But he lived and painted on 
and on, dying at 71, to leave behind some 
of the most embarrassing pictures ever 
painted—and, as the Observer noted, one 
sadly memorable line about himself. “If 
people only knew as much about painting 
as I do,” he said, “they would never buy 
my pictures.” 


Song-&-Dance Man 

Whether realistic or abstract, sculpture 
is essentially form that has been frozen: 
the trick is to make the form throb with 
life. The abstract constructions that lined 
the walls of Manhattan’s Staempfli Gal- 


lery last week gave the illusion in their 
own ways. One piece was a swirl that 
seemed to spill from the ceiling; another 
was a maze of darting shafts (see color 
opposite). Some of the sculptures, when 
touched, danced like plants swaying under 
water; others, when plucked, sang like a 
forest in the wind. Italian-born Sculptor 
Harry Bertoia, 46, is only one of many 
artists who work with metal and welding 
torch, but few have managed to release 
from metal so much graceful versatility. 

Bertoia came to the U.S, with his fa- 
ther when he was 15. In 1937 he enrolled 
at Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. He taught for a while, 
worked with Charles Eames designing 
chairs, in time was turning out chairs of 
his own as well as large metal screens of 
innumerable golden rectangles for big pub- 
lic buildings. But primarily, Bertoia is a 
sculptor whose goal is to find ever freer 
ways of using metal. 

Shooting Particles. Though his con- 
structions often resemble something in 
nature—a huge sun, a giant dandelion, a 
weeping willow—Bertoia does not work 
directly from nature. Usually he places a 
piece of paper over an inked surface and 
with a wire brush gently traces out a 
quick, freehand design. For more solid 
forms he may press the paper with his fin- 
gers, or use a piece of metal to print a 
sharp edge. When the design pleases him, 
he tries to reproduce it in metal, twisting 
and bending bunches of rods this way and 
that. As he wrestles with it, the metal 
may rebel and suggest new forms of its 
own. These in turn Bertoia tries to draw, 
and the give-and-take process between 
the drawing and the sculpture continues 
until the work is done. 

Like many abstract painters, Bertoia 
sees the universe as one great cup of ener- 
gy. He is fascinated by the thought of 
“particles shooting through space,” and 
the spiky mesh shown in color is his con- 
ception of the “track of these particles.” 
Each wire had to be pulled separately 
through molten brass to give it a rough- 
textured coat. As wire after wire was 
welded into place, each tended to lose its 
identity. “The line,” says Bertoia, “finally 
disappears and becomes a diffusion.” In a 
sense, the sculpture has no beginning and 
no end. Though the particle tracks shoot 
off in all directions, the effect is not of 
chaos but of limitlessness. 

Rustling Grain. For so dramatic a 
piece, the golden burst had a prosaic be- 
ginning: Bertoia was simply trying to find 
a way of making metal wires spring from 
a core, like petals from a flower or rays 
from the sun. In other pieces Bertoia 
clusters metal rods that stand straight up 
like bronze-colored grass and, when 
touched, resound like tiny organ pipes. In 
these the secret of Bertoia’s work comes 
clear. “In my walks home,” says he in his 
whitewashed garage-studio near his farm 
in Bally, Pa., “I pass by wheat fields 
swaying in the breeze and can hear the 
rustling. Sculpture comes alive when the 
sculptor works with the same basic things 
that please us in nature—color, light, mo- 
tion and sound.” 
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Open house at a New England machine tool plant—Photo by Ted Croner 


Open house for machine tools 


...and a word about the part commercial 
banking plays in one of America’s most 
important industries 





When the townspeople come to call they get a 
pretty good idea of what makes a machine tool 
tick and ultimately turn out products as diverse 
as mechanical toys and massive earth movers. 

But one thing visitors can’t see or hear where 
the big robots of industry turn and pound is 
the money that keeps them moving. 

Most often it comes from commercial banks. 
Loans from banks help provide manufactur- 
| ers with the working capital necessary to design 

and build complex and costly machine tools. 
| Loans frequently help pay for plant expansion 

and modernization. And bank loans supply 
| much of the ready cash American industry re- 
quires to purchase and install machine tools. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, first in loans to 
business and industry, is proud to present this 
tribute to machine tools, a competitive industry 
whose products ultimately provide a variety of 
consumer goods which help all Americans exer- 
cise their basic right to pick and choose. 


THE “ 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














You can hear the quickstep of employee enthusiasm 


The loyalty and enthusiasm workers give their jobs and 


their company are too important to be left to chance 

But what can you, the boss, do to get the efficienc y 
and effort that enthusiasm promotes? 

One way uses the power of the values inherent in 
group insurance and pension plans to help. It changes 
the traditionally passive role of these plans by using 
them actively to create just this kind of spirit. It’s called 
Better Employee Understanding, and it’s exclusive with 
Connecticut General 
Essentially, it is a system of translating the values 


Group I trance | Pension Plans | Health Accident | Life 


group plans meaningfully and regularly to workers, 
Experience in hundreds of companies shows when em- 
ployees fully understand the value of the benefits, they 
tend to stick with an employer longer and work better for 
him. By using the power of group benefits, B.E.U. shows 
new people all the reasons why they should work for 
you. It helps make recruiting easier 

To see how this technique could be tailored to your 
company’s facilities, call Connecticut General or your 
own insurance man today. Connecticut General Life 


Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL = 
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Walter Bennett 
CHAPLAIN BRASKAMP CHAPLAIN Harris 


A few more Baptists too? 


Denominational Democracy? 

Ben Franklin started it in 1787 with 
his suggestion that sessions of the Con- 
stitutional Convention be opened by a 
minister praying for divine guidance. Ever 
since, one of the notable chinks in the 
U.S. wall of separation between church 
and state has been the election of official 
chaplains by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. Once they preached at 
the Capitol on Sundays. Today their 
duties consist of a short prayer beginning 
each day's session, plus sick calls, mar- 
riages, baptisms, funerals and_ spiritual 
counsel for the legislators and their staffs. 
For this, Methodist Chaplain Frederick 
Brown Harris of the Senate and Presby- 
terian Chaplain Bernard Braskamp of the 
House are paid $8,800 a year. 

Should these chaplains be chosen with 
an eye to denomination in religiously 
pluralist America? The question is raised 
by Editor James O. Duncan of the Capital 
Baptist, who feels that Congress has been 
guilty of favoritism, with Methodists the 
prime beneficiaries. 

Out of a total of 108 congressional 
chaplains, reports Duncan, 36 Methodists 
have served on the Hill, followed by Pres- 
byterians with 28, Episcopalians with 19, 
and assorted others down to Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics with one. Baptists, 
though the biggest single Protestant 
group, have had only 14 and have not 
had a chaplain in the House since 1843. 

Compounding the problem, says Baptist 
Duncan, is the fact that congressional 
chaplains have no fixed term, and some 
have stayed on interminably. Duncan's 
solution: Congress should choose each new 
chaplain from a denomination different 
from his predecessor for a fixed, brief 
term. Neither of the present chaplains 
sides with Duncan. Chaplain Harris says 
that “denomination has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with it. This isn’t recognition 
of the church in any sense of the word. 
It is a recognition of religion.” 


Islam in Russia 

In all Moscow there is only one Moslem 
mosque, and these days it does S.R.O. 
business. Ever since the Soviets began 
buddying up to the Islamic powers of 
Asia and the Middle East, the Moscow 
mosque has served a growing contingent 
of Moslem diplomats. Friday night con- 
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tributions to the collection plate have 
grown apace. And to keep up the sem- 
blance of Soviet affection for Islam. every 
year a token delegation from Russia’s 30 
million Moslems is allowed to make the 
long pilgrimage to Mecca. 

But Soviet Moslems now have a blunt 
reminder that the religious tolerance they 
were enjoying is no willing concession. An 
article in the leading newspaper of Ka- 
zakhstan, where many Russian Moslems 
live, pointed out that the basic Soviet atti- 
tude toward Islam is as hostile as it is to- 
ward all other religions. The followers of 
Mohammed, said Kazakhstanskaya Prav- 
da, submit to a “profoundly reactionary” 
religion. The paper accused the Moslem 
clergy of not encouraging the cause of 
socialism, of not teaching their congrega- 
tions “to study or investigate the phe- 
nomena of life, since this life. according 
to the Koran, is only ephemeral.” 

Pravda attacked Islam because “even 
now it tries to legitimize the inequality 
of men and women, and to justify the 
shameful heritage of past polygamy.” 
In Russia, Pravda adds, “there are no 
longer any abused. ignorant, semi-slave 
females who are exchanged for cattle, 
sold and kidnaped.” Moreover, Moslem 
teaching divides the world into believers 
and non-believers: “Class interests are re- 
placed by religious interests.” History. 
the paper concludes, “knows of no reli- 
gion whose advocates and prophets ever 
attained a happy life for the people of the 
East. Only the October 
brought the peoples of the central Asian 
republics true happiness.” 





/ 





Sovfoto 


Moscow's Mosque 
Down with Mohammed too. 


Revolution | 





- SINCE that busy little bee doth 
improved each shining hour, someone 
has been adjuring someone else to work 
or study harder. 

And sure enough, here we are, eager to 
tell you about summer courses in 
Canada. Amid the spectacular scenery 
we’ve probably mentioned to you before, 
you can pursue studies in everything 
from fine arts to finance, music to metal- 
work. There are summer courses at most 
of the universities, summer schools of 
arts and crafts, and in many of the 
national parks you can learn handicrafts 
of all kinds, with courses that run any- 
where from a few days to several weeks. 
The Summer School at Banff National 
Park is famous throughout the world, 
and with good reason. 





Let us send you a copy of our 


Summer Courses 
in Canada 


pamphilet, “Summer Courses 
in Canada.” Just write 
“Summer Courses,” Cance 
dian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


Your vacation in Canada will 





include the most pleasurably 
improved shining hours that you could imagine 
having. 

cee 


Of course, you'll have time to mark 
your place with a maple leaf and down 
books for other diversions of Canada. 
Broad highways invite exploration and 
such fascinating historic sites as Upper 
Canada Village, near Morrisburg, 
Ontario, and Confederation Room in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
offer short but memorable courses in 
Canadian history. It might be confusing 
in this column to mention golf courses, 
but they’re plentiful and so are all the 
other ingredients of a superb vacation. 
“Invitation to Canada” is an intriguing 
introduction; we'll send that along to 


you, too, in our Vacation Package. 
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EDUCATION 





How Much Is a Nun Paid? 


As its price for supporting federal aid 
to education, the U.S. Roman Catholic 
hierarchy demands low-cost loans to paro- 
chial schools. The nation’s first Catholic 
President refuses. and thus far both sides 
have argued the constitutional principles 
involved. The unexamined side of the de- 
bate is the actual financial state of Cath- 
olic parochial schools. Do they really need 
federal aid? Where do their funds come 
from? How much does a nun make? 

The prosperity of paroc hial school SYS- 
tems there is a 
consistent pattern. In any typical parish 
the priest has the duty and obligation of 


varies considerably. but 


Puysics CLass at CoLumBusS HIGH SCHOOL, MARSHFIELD 


gave Catholics enough schools to handle 
about 853% of their children (which is 
39% of all Philadelphia's children). The 
schools charge no tuition, but collect 
money according to means. Poor parish- 
ioners with many children may give noth- 
ing at all. For building loans, O'Hara set 
up an archdiocesan “central bank.” Rich 
parishes put up the cash at going interest 
with archdi- 








rates; poor ones borrow it 
ocesan help if necessary. The only reason 
that Philadelphia's Catholics want federal 
aid is “on principle’—and to match any 
advantage that public schools get. 

The same goes for other big arch- 
dioceses, such as Chicago. where Msgr. 
William E. McManus sees “no need for 

















Albert Fe 
WIs. 


Mostly for the principle of the thing. 


providing schooling. He raises the operat- 
ing expenses chiefly from the Sunday col- 
lection plate, getting contributions that 
would make almost any Protestant min- 
ister envious; he charges little or no 
tuition. Going heavily for him are two 
he can get nun teachers at a board 
room and stipend cost of only $650- 
$1,250 a year, and he can often tap dioc- 
esan funds for loans for building. 

On this basis. plus fierce parental pres- 
sure since World War II, U.S. Catholic 
schools, which form the world’s biggest 
private school system, have grown much 
faster than public schools. Catholic schools 
now enroll 5,300 students—or 
of all U.S. schoolchildren. Yet about 
3,000,000 Catholic youngsters are still in 
public schools. including two-thirds of all 
those of high school age (the graduates 
of 10.287 Catholic grade schools are 
swamping 2,428 Catholic high schools). 

According to Means. A prime example 
is Philadelphia. where in 1952 the late 
Cardinal O'Hara, a stern foe of federal 
aid, launched a building campaign that 
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federal aid to Chicago, public or paro- 
chial,” though he adds that “if it comes 
we ought to get the crumb.” McManus’ 
schools handle 34° of all Chicago school- 
children, owe more than $4o million. They 
stay afloat by central-bank deals and an 
average annual tuition charge of $25 in 
grade schools and $ in high schools. 
‘Come hell or high says Msgr. 
McManus, “we're going to have 125 new 
classrooms next fall. no matter what they 
do in Washington.” 

"Triple Tax."" In the New York arch- 
diocese. Cardinal Spel in, who is the 
most outspoken advocate of federal loans, 
years ago set up one of the world’s most 
efficient church business offices. Refunding 
the entire parish-level debt, he saved mil- 
lions by shifting to commercial paper. 
Catholic schools educate about 26% of all 
New York City children at “substantially” 
less cost than public schools pay. Spell- 
man’s recent fund drive for new high 
schools was oversubscribed by $15 million. 
But in New York's burgeoning suburbs. 
where parochial schools have to expand 








water,” 





fast, parents are now expected to give 
roughly $800 for new Catholic construc- 
tion. Many also pay high public school 
taxes, and federal aid to public education, 
says one church spokesman, “would be 
nothing less than a triple tax.” 

56 to a Teacher. Parochial schools are 
in the most trouble in bulging suburbs, 
depressed communities and “federally im- 
pacted areas,” where an influx of service- 
men yields special federal aid for public 
schools but not Catholic schools. In the 
Navy town of Norfolk, Va., for example, 
many parochial schools have three shifts. 
St. Pius X School opened in 1956, now has 
oo students at a ratio of 56 to one 
teacher; many parents have put children 
in the better-staffed public schools. Es- 
pecially in areas where Catholics are a 
small minority, as in Georgia, a possible 
“triple tax” seems the last straw. Says one 
Atlanta priest dispiritedly: “I’m afraid 
finances are going to rule us out of the 
education business.” 

rhe big problem of parochial school 
management is finding nun teachers—‘“the 
only form of slave labor still permitted in 
this country,” quips Spokane, Wash.’s 
Superintendent Father Nor- 
man Triesch. Already 40.000 lay teachers 
form 40% of the Catholic teaching force, 
and in five vears they will probably be in 
a majority. Their pay runs to three or four 
times what a nun teacher yet is 
enough lower than public school pay to 
make them hard to recruit. These rising 
costs put an extra strain on the collection 
plate—and spur on such typically Cath- 
olic fund-raising gimmicks as bingo, raffles, 
cake sales and carnivals. 

Supernatural Help. Where the pinch is 
worst, Catholic schools save money by 
dropping grades, generally beginning with 
the first. “We have supernatural help going 
for us.” says Spokane’s Father Triesch. 
The help has not saved Spokane from 
dropping the first grade in at least three 
schools, planning to drop second grade in 
one, and starting a “parish loyalty” screen- 
ing system that gives priority to parents 
who dig deepest. In suburban Greenhills, 
Ohio, near Cincinnati, Rosary Parish 
school is also dropping first grade in the 
face of doubled enrollment, the loss of 
five lay teachers and “almost insufferable 
financial problems.” 

As for federal aid, says Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt. education director of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: 
“It’s the token of being part of U.S. ed- 
ucation, our plea for recognition.”’ Should 
Catholics get aid, Hochwalt figures that 
it would add 15% to the Kennedy school 
bill. The loans, say most bishops, would 
go to diocesan building-loan funds. free- 
ing cash for lay teachers. Failing aid, says 
Chicago’s McManus, “we will just have 
to further systematize contributions, in 
the nature of assessments and taxes.” In 
any case. says Hochwalt, “it’s not so 
much the amount of federal money as the 
principle. In many ways, the red tape in- 
volved makes a Government loan less 
desirable than prime-rate borrowing. And 
there is nothing wrong with the church’s 
credit.” 


Diocesan 


costs, 
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( The Irish Whiskey Scheherazade; Concluded ) 


the badge is reversible because grand as it is 
to feel flahoolick (from the Irish pladititac, 
unstinting, generous, expansive) virtually no 
one feels flahoolick all of the time. So you 
. 
g 2 
Y 


Ho 


flip the badge one 
way or the other # 





to suit your mood. 
Now, in the morning, or when you do not 
wish to be bothered —and there is nothing so 
dreadful as flahoolick people at such times— 


you merely proclaim yourself “Unflahoolick” 


The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland, Box O186T, Dublin 
(Air Mail 15¢; By Ship 8c) 


Gentlemen: 
Would you be good enough to send me my Flahoolick / 
$2 Unflahoolick badge? 1 comprehend that: 


1. It is unflaboolick to be flaboolick before breakfast. 

2. Flaboolick things are never smaller than they ought to be. 
3. Roses, kites, Irish Coffee, and humming birds are flaboolick. 
4. Self-service lifts, throw rugs, and match books with the 





and enjoy the fruits of solitude. Then as your 
mood changes and you feel more receptive, 
why, turn the badge ‘‘Flahoolick”-side up. 
It is not unlike the language of flowers. But 
all of this is feasible only if you have a healthy 
grasp of the principles of flahoolicism listed 
in the coupon below. After you have perused 
them fill it in and mail it to us here in Dub- 
lin and we shall send your badge post-haste 
which may not be too hasty considering how 


a Py “ Py And would you please be kind enough 
the post 1s NOW aday S. { to print in block letters? 


scraping part on the other side are unflaboolick. 

5. It is flaboolick to say, “Will you have Bourbon, Scotch, or 
Irish?” And in any event courtesy costs nothing. 

6. It is super-flaboolick to run down to the whiskey store when 
somebody says, “Irish, please’, and you caught flat-footed. 

7. It is ne plus ultra super-flaboolick to have it there all the uy 
time. So you'll enjoy it yourself don’t you know. 

Name. 

Address. 

City_____State__ Country. 


Thus Ends the Second Adv. 


@1961, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND 
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E {The Whiskey Distillers of Ireland} regret this promises to bea very short advert 


indeed but we expect you know something about Irish Coffee anyway and how it 


has become the darksome darling of the Western World? And the saga of its inven- 


tion at Shannon by Joe Sheridan to take the chill off the aeroplane passengers? And how it was 
carried by Stanton Delaplane the journalist to the Buena Vista Cafe in San Francisco? And from 
thence spread east to New York City? Around Robin Hood's barn, surely, and in time it may 
even reach Europe. Well, you've likely enjoyed many and many’s the glass when on the town 
as they say; but. do you ever make it at home, too? Here, then, is the authentic recipe; oh, it’s 
simplicity itself: 1. Fill a six to eight ounce glass to within an inch of brim with black coffee — hot and strong. 
2. Add sugar to taste and stir well. 3. Pour in one jigger of Irish Whiskey. 4. Top off with lightly whipped fresh cream 
so that cream floats on top. N.B. Do not stir after adding cream as the unique flavour is obtained by drinking the hot 
coffee and Irish Whiskey through the cool cream. And drink it in good health. [THE VERY END J 


©1961, THE WHISKEY DISTILLERS OF IRELAND (A souvenir folio of all three installments is yours on request) 
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Acute Ghetioitis 
A Raisin ia the Sun (Columbia) is 


essentially a writhing, vital mess of ten- 
ement realism. Unfortunately, in this film 
translation of her 1959 Broadway hit. 
Scenarist Lorraine Hansberry apparently 
felt obliged to sprinkle the mess oc- 
casionally with Mammy’s own brand of 
brown sugar, douse it frequently with the 
skim milk of human kindness that too 
often passes for social concern, and then 
serve it all up as a sort of pablum for 
progressives. Even so, the mixture makes 
pretty strong medicine for a_ society 
afflicted with what the author calls “acute 
ghettoitis.” 

The ghetto involved here is Chicago's 
black belt, where Scriptwriter Hansberry 
lived as a child. The hero (Sidney 
Poitier), his wife (Ruby Dee), his twelve- 
year-old son (Stephen Perry), his moth- 
er (Claudia McNeil) and his sister (Diana 
Sands) are all jammed together in three 
small rooms, toilet down the hall. Wife 
and mother do cleaning for white folks, 
sister is a pre-med student, hero drives 
a Cadillac for a downtown business ex- 
ecutive—and hates it. At night he paces 
his low-rent prison and snarls at the 
walls: “I got to change my life! I'm 
chokin’ to death!” 

The hero sees his deliverance in a $10.- 
ooo check his mother gets from the com- 
pany that insured his father. But Mamma 
won't allow “no liquor stores,” which is 
what he wants to sink the money in. 
“Man!” he screams, “I’m a volcano. . .a 
giant surrounded by ants!” When 
Mamma takes $3,500 and plunks it down 
on a house, the giant blubbers so pa- 
thetically that she hands him the rest. 
With boundless enthusiasm, the hero 
hands the wad to the first con man he 
meets. But in the end, with a sudden, 
improbable access of intelligence, he 
“comes into his manhood.” 

The film smells of the theater, though 


Dee & Porrrer In “Ratrstn” 
Mamma won't allow no liquor stores. 
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less than most photographed plays. Most 
of the action takes place in one small 
room. but that pent-up, gotta-get-outa- 
here feeling is essential to the story. 
Regrettably, the actors—all the principals 
have been held over from the Broadway 
production—often seem to be shouting 
past the spectator, as though still playing 
from habit to the back row, balcony. 
Only Actress Dee, as the wife, projects 
her existence without hollering her head 
off. Actress Sands, as the sister, has 
a wonderful tomboy charm and most of 
the funny lines: “I’m not interested,” 
she bellows at her Nigerian boy friend. 
“in being somebody's little episode in 
America.” But Actress McNeil, worshiped 
by Broadway critics as an Earth Mother, 
too often on the screen suggests a mean old 
man in a wig. And Actor Poitier, though 
always exciting to watch, never quite 
starts living his role, never quite stops 
playing the black Brando. 

The strongest element in the picture is 
the Hansberry script. which has the tow- 
ering merit of presenting the Negro not as 
a theatrical stereotype or a social problem, 
but as an all-too-human being. For the 
rest, the film is a charming, passionate, 
superior soap opera in blackface. 


Saxon Revolt 


Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(Woodfall; Continental). “I’m me and 
nobody else. Whatever people say I am. 
that’s what I’m not. Because they don’t 
know a bloody thing about me. I’m a six- 
foot prop that wants a pint o° beer, that’s 


what.” With this Teddy-boyish declara- 
tion of grog-on-ice independence, the 


“Saxon Revolt” that is currently burning 
up the grass roots of British literature 
breaks out with brawling and exhilarant 
abandon on the screen. Adapted by Alan 
Sillitoe from his rumbustiously original 
first novel, Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning is easily the best British movie 
since Room at the Top—a loud, hilarious, 
indignant. contented, malodorous belch of 
prosperous protest from the British work- 
ing class. What’s more, in Albert Finney 
(Time, Feb. 24), the picture introduces 
a fiery young (24) larrikin Olivier of sin- 
gular charm and histrionic talent—at the 
moment the most brilliant actor of his 
age in the English-speaking world. 
Finney plays the part of Arthur Seaton, 
a machinist in a Midlands mill who slaves 
away at the lathe all week, but on Satur- 
day night it’s down to the pub for a glori- 
ous case of the screaming ab-dabs. After 
putting away ten pints of beer, Arthur 
falls blissfully down a flight of stairs, stag- 
gers home with a friend’s wife (Rachel 
Roberts), wakes up next morning just in 
time to walk out the front door as the 
friend walks in the back. Off to a bar, he 
spots a little bit of all right (Shirley Anne 
Field), makes a date for picture night, 
spends the rest of Sunday fishing and 
elaborating his philosophy of love: ‘‘Mar- 
riage costs too much. A lump sum down 
and yer wages a week for life. Nobody’s 





Fretp & FINNEY IN “NIGHT” 
Ever see where not fighting gets yer? 


got to marry ‘em to get ‘em. Not if they’re 
already married.” 

A week later the friend’s wife announces 
that she is pregnant, the hero is the fa- 
ther, and they had better “bring it off” 
damn quick. An amateurish abortion at- 
tempt fails. The husband twigs. His broth- 
er and another big swaddie catch Arthur 
in the dark and wallop the living tabs off 
him. But a week later the young dog is 
out of bed again and rolling all over the 
parlor floor with that pretty little tuffey- 
apple he met in the bar. Will he marry 
her? Maybe. Will he stop fighting? “Ever 
see where not fighting gets yer?” 

As Arthur hollers it, this is a call to rev- 
olution. But Arthur is the natural (as 
opposed to the political) revolutionary. 
He is the man in love with life, the 
Nietzschean yeasayer who devours all ex- 
perience, even the experience of a brutal 
beating, and finds it nourishing. Author 
Sillitoe has recognized and unforgettably 
defined a type. Actor Finney, under the 
keen direction of Karel Reisz, a gifted 
maker of documentary movies, embodies 
the type with remarkable vigor and exact- 
ness. Finney’s strongest asset as an actor 
is his presence, an inward weight that 
holds the center of every scene, as the 
heaviest fish holds the bottom of a net. 
But he is also a grandly gifted mimic. 
His dullard eye and dirgelike stroke, as 
he rides his bike to work, present an ex- 
perience as old as that of the fellah on the 
water wheel—the quiet desperation of the 
man who works for someone else. Best of 
all, he has the rare intensity of talent 
that seems to transform every atom of 
Finney into an atom of Arthur. 

The same thing happens, though less 
intensely, in the case of Actress Roberts. 
Both these performances are, in the deep- 
est sense of the word, authentic. At its 
best moments, the film is authentic too, 
a stirring tribute to the yeoman spirit that 
still seems to survive in the “dark Satan- 
ic mills” and redbrick eternities of work- 
ing life in England. After goo years, 
if Sillitoe is right, the Saxons are still 
unconquered. 
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LARGEST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 





1 ; 
pays you £h” on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 414% cur- 
rent annual rate + World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries + Same, sound man- 
agement policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
* Resources: $600,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Corp. * Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured + Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: "The California Story” 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks. Other exciting features! 






3 California Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
“ Box $4087, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





Please send free ‘‘The California Story"’ and 
Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER (0: 


Name 
Address 
City 

(CD Funds enclosed in amount of $ 


Zone State 
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CLATTERING BULLETINS 


but the heart of the mat- 
ter almost always lies at 
a deeper level. Getting to 
that meaningful depth is 
TIME's business.” 
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THE BEST IRISH WHISKEY 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


MAKES THE BEST IRISH COFFEE 





86 Proof — 100% Blended irish Whiskies — Quality Importers, Inc., W.¥., N.Y. 
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IMILESTONES 





Born. To Chiang Hsiao-wen, 25, Chiang 
Kai-shek’s eldest grandson who is in the 
export-import business in Taipei, and 
Nancy Chiang, 22, granddaughter of one- 
time Gimo comrade in arms: their first 
child, a daughter, and first great-grand- 
child of 73-year-old Chiang; in Taipei. 


Born. To Kay Williams Spreckels Ga- 
ble, 42, onetime Hollywood starlet, fifth 
wife and widow of the late Clark Gable: 
his first child (she had a son and a 
daughter by her marriage to Sugar Mil- 
lionaire Adolph Spreckels II), a son; in 
Hollywood. Name: John Clark Gable. 


25, 


Miss 


cine- 


Married. Christiane Martel, 
Universe of 1953 and sometime 
mactress; and Miguel Aleman Jr., 29, 
handsome son of Mexico’s ex-President; 
she for the second time, he for the first; 
in Mexico City. 


Married. Eunice Bailey Oakes, about 
32, British-born beauty and the widow of 
William Pitt Oakes, whose father, Sir 
Harry Oakes, was mysteriously murdered 
in Nassau in 1943; and Robert David 
Lion Gardiner, fiftyish, longtime bachelor 
and owner of Gardiner’s Island, a 3,300- 
acre tract off eastern Long Island that has 
been in the family since 1639 and that 
becomes the property of Yale if there are 
no Gardiner heirs; in New York City. 
An outpouring of diamond-studded so- 
ciety made it the winter’s most glittering 
wedding. 


Died. Heinrich Rau, 61, a charter 
member of the German Communist Party 
who directed the drive to nationalize the 
East German economy and was rewarded 
with the title of Deputy Premier; of a 
heart attack; in East Berlin. 


Died. Brazilla Carroll Reece, 71, vet- 
eran conservative Republican Representa- 
tive from the Tennessee hill country, 
whose chairmanship of the G.O.P. Nation- 
al Committee in 1946 helped win the 
party its first control of Congress in 16 
years; of lung cancer; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Maurice de Wendel, last 
survivor of the seventh generation of 
dynastic Lorraine iron and steelmakers, 
who as head of “The Grandsons of Fran- 
cois de Wendel and Company” managed 
an industrial empire that last year amassed 
sales of more than $300 million and car- 


82, 





ried on a tradition of benevolent feudalism | 


that included schools and hospitals and 

cultural centers for De Wendel workers: 

| of a heart attack; in the family chateau at 
Joeuf, near Nancy in the Lorraine. 


Died. James Edward Murray, 84, mil- 
lionaire Montana Democrat who in 26 
years in the Senate sponsored such meas- 
ures national health insurance, full 
employment and wider Government 
planning; of a stroke; in Butte, Mont. | 
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Name: Martin W. Taylor 

Occupation: Superintendent Engine 
Overhaul 

Residence: Massapequa, Long Island, 
New York 

Family: Wife Jean; Daughters Susan, 
Diane; Son Marty Jr. 

Hobbies: Boating, Fishing, Hunting 





Martin W. Taylor, Superintendent 
Engine Overhaul, Overseas Division, 
Pan American Airways, Inc. 


“Four miles up or 
four miles out... 
you want 
dependable power” 


“Twenty-thousand feet over the Atlantic 
is no time for inspection,” says Taylor. 
“Nor is it when you're a few miles out 
with your outboard. West Bend product 
control on Shark Outboard Motors par- 
allels our system of inspection and test- 
ing. | visited the West Bend plant and 
saw that they take the same care with 
their outboard engines. A motor has to 
run. It can’t konk out, and from what 
I've seen, West Bend accomplishes this. 

“| watched the Sharks in production 
at West Bend's Hartford plant. I've 
run them on the water, they’re good 
motors. That 40 HP is a powerhouse.” 





The compact Golden Shark 40 
HP has high output Alternator- 
Generator, thermostatic cooling. 


New 80 W.?. 


Tiger Chirk "800" 


All West Bend Shark Outboard 
Motors carry an unqualified guar- 
antee for one full year. See this 
new 80 HP Tiger Shark "800" at 
your West Bend dealer. 








Men who depend on motors 
recommend 


Chink OUTBOARD MOTORS 
West Bend Aluminum Co., Outboard Motor Division 


Hartford, Wisconsin Dept. T-331 
West Bend Aluminum Co., (Canada) Ltd., Barrie, Ont. 
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“There's a way to do it better 


find it om: 


Edison’s motto lives on today 

at McGraw-Edison. It is at 

work for you as McGraw-Edison 
scientists devise better ways to 
help find the secrets of the 

atom or as engineers develop a 
new stainless steel coffee maker 
that works better, lasts longer. 


Today, there are 42 McGraw-Edison divisions in pursuit of the 
better way for your better living. To help you find the better way— 
here is a partial list of some famous McGraw-Edison trademarks: 


FOR THE HOME —Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, Continental, Coolerator, Crest- 
line, Thomas A. Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Imperial, Lectrofilter, Manning-Bowman, 
LM Permaline, Power House, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, TravelAire, 
Tropic-Aire, Zero. 
FOR UTILITIES—Alrectic, Buss, Line Material, National Electric Coil, Pennsyl- 
vania Transformer, Pole Star. 
FOR INDUSTRY—Ajax, Alpine, American, Arctic Circle, Baralyme, Buss, 
Carbonaire, Continental, Edison, Huebsch, Imperial, Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
Line Material, Martinizing Service, Measurements, National Electric Coil, Omni- 
guard, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, TropicAire-Coldmobile, Voicewriter. 

*Words to live by—Edison’s motto still characterizes the spirit of American inventive- 


ness. May we send you a handsome 6" x 9" framing copy? Simply write us on your 
business letterhead: McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Ill. 








FOUND: a better way to probe a particle 


This magnetic spectrometer will aid scientists at Stanford Uni- 
versity in their investigation of nuclear structure. Because of 
unique experience in producing electromagnetic components, 
National Electric Coil Division was selected to build the coils 
for the large semicircular magnet. Utilizing exclusive tech- 
niques, National worked to close tolerances, created coils and 
other vital parts, and then assembled them into this giant mag- 
net that will help unlock more secrets of the atom. 





McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois 
Dependable electric products for the home, for utilities, for industry 








FOUND: a better way to finer coffee, faster 


This new Toastmaster® stainless steel coffee 
maker brews up to 12 cups in a matter of minutes, 
automatically. Easy-to-clean stainless steel, plus 
exclusive “flavor dome'’—and “geyser pump" 
action that assures precise water distribution 
through the ground coffee, at the right tempera- 
ture. Result? A perfect cup of coffee, every time. 





FOUND: the way to surer electrical protection 


Colorado Public Service chose BUSS® fuses to 
safeguard the circuits in its new Denver service 
center. Only fuses combine high interrupting 
capacity and maintenance-free dependability. All 
the fuses in this installation were made by 
Bussmann Manufacturing Division—experts in 
safe, sure protection for circuits of any size 
or complexity. 





FOUND: a way to pre-detect transformer failures 


Gas-protected, oil-filled transformers and regu- 
lators can now be checked—while in service. 
Pennsylvania Transformer's new Fault Gas De- 
tector does it. By analyzing the gas for contami- 
nants, it indicates equipment condition, predicts 
possible future breakdown. Thus repairs can be 
made before damage occurs. Portable units are 
available. Field service can be secured also, or 
samples can be analyzed at our laboratory. 





FOUND: a way to eliminate static electricity 


At home and in your automobile, little shocks of 
static electricity are annoying, but harmless. 
But in hospitals they can cause explosions in 
operating rooms, oxygen tents. End-Static, from 
Medical Gas Division, eliminates this problem, 
stops static build-up. In liquid or spray, End- 
Static neutralizes rugs, clothing, floors, phono- 
graph records—anything—quickly and safely. 








BUSINESS 





STATE OF BUSINESS 
The Bright View 


Most of the nation’s economists ap- 
peared to think last week that the reces- 
sion had at last hit bottom. Typifying the 
more confident mood, William F. Butler, 


vice president for economic research of 
the Chase 
that 


Manhattan Bank, predicted 
a vigorous recovery will boost the 
economy to a level of “full prosper- 
ity” in 1962. “The potential exists,’ said 
Butler, “for a good rate of expansion in 
markets for private durable goods, busi- 
ness plant and equipment, housing, auto- 
mobiles, appliances and other consumer 
durable goods.” 

The economists’ expectations for the 
future are still more hope than fact, since 
a recession usually bottoms out before the 
statistics record the event. The wariness 
still felt by many businessmen was re- 
flected by President Kennedy, who noted 
that it is “impossible to make any judg- 
ment” about whether a spring upturn in 
the economy will produce a real boom. 
Walter Heller, chief of the President's 
council of economic advisers, emphasized 
that he looks for the recovery to develop 
at “a relatively slow rate.” 

The biggest bar to full recovery re- 
mains unemployment. Labor Secretary 
Arthur J. Goldberg announced last week 
that 25 more areas have been added to the 
list of labor markets in which at least 6% 
of the local work force is without jobs. 
That brought the total of such areas in 
March to 1o1—fully two-thirds of all the 
nation’s major industrial areas, and the 
highest such total on record. In the 1958 
recession the peak was only 89 areas. The 
Labor Department also announced that 
the consumer price index, which dropped 
in January for the first time in 13 months 
rose one-tenth of 1% in February to re- 
turn to December's alltime high of 127.5% 
of the 1947-49 average. 

Nonetheless, evidence of better 
nomic prospects was becoming more plen- 
tiful. In anticipation of an early Easter, 
shoppers boosted sales in the nation’s 
department stores 9%—and merchants 
looked for a record Easter. The upsurge 
in spring auto sales continued in the sec- 
ond ten days of March; Detroit now ex- 
pects a 32% gain over February for 
March as a whole—though March's total 
would still be 13% below March of 
1960. Production of trucks and autos in- 
17.8% last week, and Detroit 
predicted another gain for this week 
which would keep the auto industry 
abreast of its production target for March. 


CORPORATIONS 
Double or Nothing 


The long-smoldering feud between Tex- 
as’ Murchison brothers and the manage- 
ment of one of the nation’s biggest hold- 
ing companies flamed last week. To the 
23,000 stockholders of Alleghany Corp., 
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eco- 


creased 





which controls both the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and Investors Diversified 
Services (the biggest U.S. mutual fund 
group), went 17-page proxy solicitations 
from Clint Murchison Jr. and his brother 
John, in an open bid for control of Al- 
leghany. The Murchisons charged that 
Alleghany Chairman Allan P. Kirby has 
let Alleghany’s investment policy stagnate 
(except for an unsuccessful stock-buying 
race with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
to gain control of the Baltimore & Ohio). 
They alleged further that Kirby has 


shown no leadership, and surrounded him- 
self with men inexperienced in everything 
but saying yes to Kirby. 

Kirby was braced. The brothers have 
fall, when 


been out after him since last 





Shel Hershorn—Black Star 
JouHN Murcuison & BrotHer CLINT JR. 
Do their ears belong to Dadd 


Kirby's settlement of a stockholders’ 
court suit forced them to give up control 
of I.D.S. and return it to Alleghany. 
Kirby has already sent out his own proxy 
solicitations, charging that the Murchi- 
used I.D.S. as a “happy hunting 
ground for credit,’ and that they are 
now seeking “a free hand with Alleghany’s 
millions.” 

Though their famous father, Texas Oil 
Millionaire Clint Murchison Sr., has been 
ailing in Texas, many thought that they 
saw the old man’s skillful hand behind 
his sons’ maneuverings for control of Al- 
leghany. The Murchisons and their back- 
ers have already bought 868,667 shares 
of Alleghany, plus preferred shares and 
warrants that could bring their total to 
2,168,811 shares, thus giving them a slight 
edge over the Kirby camp, which at last 
count controlled a potential 1,944,687 
shares. With a Texas flair for gambling, 





y? 


sons 


the Murchisons are clearly going for dou- 
ble or nothing. They will know if their 
gamble paid off when the proxy ballots 
are counted at the annual company meet- 
ing May tr. 


RAILROADS 
The Bleeding New Haven 


As the Senate considered a bill for mas- 
federal aid for the nation’s hard- 
pressed commuter lines, Connecticut's 
Republican Senator Prescott Bush took 
the floor last week to warn that it would 
take more than money to save the ailing 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, one of the nation’s largest commuter 
lines. “The New Haven is bleeding to 
death,” he said. “The only chance of sav- 
ing its life is to apply the tourniquet of 
bankruptcy.” 

Bush is not the first to suggest such 
drastic action, Bankruptcy has been rec- 
ommended by the New England Council 
and by a counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as the best way for the 
New Haven to shake off the management 
of President George Alpert and straighten 
out its towering debts. But Gardner A. 
Caverly, executive vice president of the 
council, conceded that in a bankruptcy 
proceeding. New Haven _ stockholders 
might lose their holdings. As expected, 
Alpert roundly damned the proposals, 
predicted that bankruptcy would also 
mean the end of the New Haven’s com- 
muter service. All the talk about bank- 
ruptcy, said Alpert, was confusing the sit- 
uation just at a time when it appeared 
that the New Haven was finally going to 
receive substantial state and federal aid. 
To try to save the New Haven, New York 
and Connecticut have passed bills grant- 
ing state tax relief. In Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts similar bills are pending. 

After the New Haven lost $15 million 
in 1960, Alpert has kept it running with 
the aid of private loans that are guaran- 
teed by ICC. Since last November he has 
borrowed $11.5 million. If ICC tires of 
backing Alpert’s loans, he may be forced 


sive 


to declare the New Haven bankrupt 
whether he likes it or not. 
Instant Interest 

With instant coffee and instant soup 


going down so well, the U.S.’s go-getting 
banks have been experimenting with a 
new gimmick: instant interest. Last week, 
California's banks became the first to 
introduce instant interest on a state-wide 
basis. Following the lead of individual 
banks in New York and other cities 
around the U.S., the Bank of America 
and other California branch banking giants 
announced that they too would begin to 
compute interest on savings accounts 
from the day of each deposit instead of 
only at specific times. 

Reason for the switch is the competi- 
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tion of California savings and loan asso- 
ciations, which pay depositors 44% inter- 
est while commercial banks are prohibited 
by federal law from paying more than 
3%. In the past, California banks tradi- 
tionally gave themselves the benefit of the 
doubt on interest payments. They com- 
pounded interest only twice a year, paid 
on the minimum balance during each pay 
period, and reckoned by a 360-day year. 
which gave them free use of the money 
for five days annually. Along with the new 
interest arrangements, to be computed 
quarterly, the banks will give depositors 
an additional bonus: money deposited 
during the first ten days of the month will 
be figured in the interest charts for the 
entire month; money withdrawn during 
the last three days will not affect the 
monthly rate. 





Small Investor's Boswell 


WALL STREET 
Bullish Mood 


“The market is terribly high—and it’s 
going higher.” So last week predicted J. 
Eugene Banks of Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Co., reflecting Wall Street's wide- 
spread belief that its new bull has hardly 
begun to frolic, and that the Street is in 
for a long market rise. Although stocks 
backed and filled for most of the week, 
the Street's excitement was kept up by 
the upsurge in rail shares. Rails broke 
through their previous high to reach 
150.81, thus, according to the Dow theo- 
ry. “confirming” the signal four weeks 
ago of the Dow-Jones industrial average 
that a bull market was on. 

Even Pennsylvania Railroad stock was 
bought heavily, despite the announcement 








of a $9,000,000 deicit for the year’s first 
two months, one of the biggest in the 
road’s 114-vear history. Wall Street did 
not need the rails to tell it that it was in 
a bull market. Only a few weeks ago, 
most brokers were hedging every predic- 
tion with careful qualifications: now the 
new sense of expectation was so infectious 
that few had eyes for anything but the 
climb ahead. 

Extremely Positive. “This market is 
less than six months old.” said Richard 
Russell, the Street's chief Dow theorist, 
“and there’s been only one bull market in 
history that lasted only six months, and 
that in 1938.” Odd-lot figures showed that 
the small investor was still selling on bal- 
ance (see below). Free credit balances— 
the cash customers have on hand at their 
brokers—reached a record high, indicating 

















HE Boswell of the small investor is Garfield Albee Drew, 

a controversial Boston chartist. He tries to call turns in the 
stock market by keeping careful tab on the odd-lotter—gener- 
ally the small investor who buys and sells in lots of less than 
100 shares. Mustachioed “Jeff” Drew (5 ft. 6 in. and 57), has 
an unusual attitude toward his subjects: he thinks that they 
are usually wrong. Small investors, says Drew, are most wrong 
just when the stock market is making important changes in 
trends; they sell when the market is getting ready to advance 
and buy when it is headed downward. 

This unflattering estimate is the basis of Drew’s weekly Drew 
Odd Lot Studies, which analyze the small investor’s “mistakes” 
as a key to market trends. Drew's report is bought—at $95 a 
year—by some 4.500 professional investors, including Swiss 
banks, the executives of top U.S. banks and corporations (Gen- 
eral Motors, CBS, Alcoa), and investment funds. 

Drew signaled the current bull market last December (though 
his figures showed it as early as October) whereas the new bull 
was not christened until last week by the Dow Theory (see 
Wall Street). In December, odd-lot sales topped purchases by 
the biggest margin since 1941, and in recent weeks selling has 
consistently exceeded buying, “A bearish market psychology,” 
says Drew, “is always true in the initial phase of a market up- 
pull. In the early stages of a bull market, such as now, the 
public is disbelieving.” 

The rationale of Drew’s theory is that the public simply 
cannot compete with the trusts and other professional investors 
who operate with more knowledge and less emotion. If the odd- 
lotter is selling, reasons Drew, somebody must be buying. The 
buyers are the professionals. Drew’s conclusion: selling by the 
odd-lotters, since it simultaneously reflects a heavy flow of 
“smart money” into the market, signals a market advance. 


ALL Street and Drew often disagree about the nature of the 
little man. But there is no doubt that he is important: in 
1960 odd-lotters accounted for 21.3% of the market's total 
volume. Many brokers believe that Drew does not do the odd- 
lotter justice. Even Dréw himself admits that while the odd- 
lotter may be slow to recognize short-term trends, he has done 
well over the long run, if he held onto his stocks. In ten of 
the past eleven years, the odd-lotter has bought more than he 
has sold—while the market has risen. Says Drew: “It should 
not be supposed that the public is always wrong and the pro- 
fessional always right.” 
Drew’s own record at calling the market's turns (he does not 
predict trends, only charts them) has been mixed. He claims 
that his odd-lot index called the exact bottom of the market 
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GARFIELD ALBEE DREW 









in the 1948-49 and 1953-54 re- 
cessions. But his critics charge 
that on at least one occasion, 
in the summer of 1958, when 
odd-lot purchases were high, 
Drew’s theory indicated that 
it was time to sell. Those who 
did were sorry: the market 
started to rise. Wall Street also 
charges that Drew places too 
much reliance on the odd-lot 
figures, though even Drew rec- 
ognizes their limitations by 
supplementing them with several other bases. Drew gives few 
stock tips in his reports, largely because he feels that many 
stocks are overpriced. “I’m trying to avoid saying to subscrib- 
ers,” he says, “that the fortune-building era lies ahead in the 
market. It doesn’t.” 










WILL RAPPORT 


REW has little love for Wall Street. Son of an old New 

England family, he went to the Street after graduation from 
Harvard ('26), sat out the 1929 crash and the early years of 
the Depression as a bond statistician. Says Drew: “I became 
so disgusted with the dishonesty around me that I wanted to 
get out.” He landed a job with Roger and Paul Babson’s United 
Business Service in Boston, noticed in the course of his work 
that odd-lot transactions did not seem to match general market 
trends. After he published a treatise on his odd-lot research in 
1940, he got so many letters from investors who were interested 
in his theory that he later expanded it into a book. Its reception 
was so good that Drew decided he had a readymade list of 
customers, set up his own investment company with his new 
theory as a base. 

Though he keeps an office in Boston. most of the operations 
of Drew's eleven-man outfit are carried out in the basement of 
his stucco, five-bedroom house in Newton Center. Mass. 
“What's the point of being in Wall Street?” he asks. “Out here 
you're aloof from the scuttlebutt, the emotions and social en- 
tanglements of life in a financial district.” Drew spends most 
of his time in sports clothes, frequently needs a haircut. 

His subscription service brings him and a partner about 
$350,000 a year, and Drew spends more than $150,000 in a 
good year for advertising to lure new subscribers. He once got 
separate letters from two partners in the same Wall Street firm 
requesting his service. Each asked that Drew's report be sent 
to his home rather than to the office. Neither wanted his 
partner to know that he was succumbing to Drew. 
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Ben Martin 
PRESIDENT BARNES & Hortzon SENSOR 


Let them fly level. 


that many investors are holding back 
from getting into the market. Most bro- 
kers welcomed the public’s hanging back as 
a healthy sign, since many believe that the 
public buys at the market's top; they feel 
that the bull market so far has been dom- 
inated by such professionals as the insti- 
tutions and mutual funds. Said Walston & 
Co.'s Anthony Tabell Technically, the 
stock market continues to act extremely 
positive. There isn't any available indi- 
cator that y sign of internal 
weakness. And there is no evidence of ex- 
cessive public participation.” 

Wall Street suspects that one reason 
the public is not more enthusiastic about 
the new bull is that the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages are not accurately reflecting the new 
market's real steam. Experts point to the 
rapid price rises of stocks not represented 
in the Dow-Jones averages, the large 
number of new highs hit each day, and 
the movement of Standard & Poor's index 
of 500 stocks, which has already hit a new 
alltime high. The Dow-Jones averages also 
contain many stocks that have not partici- 
pated proportionately in the such 


shows any 


rise, 
as oils, metals and autos. 

No Corrections. Aside from the danger 
of a serious international crisis such as 
in Laos, Wall Street's professionals expect 
the industrials to test their previous high 
ot 685.47 quickly—and to pass the test 
with flying colors. Though everyone ad- 
mits—rather grudgingly—the possibilities 
of a “technical correction” that would 
bring stocks down, few on Wall Street 
expect it. Says Winthrop Knowlton of 
White, Weld & Co.: “There’s certainly 
a better chance you'll make money buy- 
ing stocks than you will by sitting on 
the sidelines or selling.” 
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INDUSTRY 
Seeing Red 


All physical bodies emit heat in the 
form of infra-red rays invisible to the 
human eye. Out of this simple scientific 
fact has grown an exciting and important 
new industry that is already big in mis- 
sile and space work. Unlike more famil- 
iar uses of infra-red—which use it as a 
heat source to cook foods quickly—the 
new applications need supersensitive de- 
tection equipment to receive infra-red and 
Infra-red 


mension to 


“see” the source it comes from 
detection now new 
sight. 

Unlimited Horizon. Detection by in- 
fra-red can perform incredible feats. A 
person can put his hand against a wall 
for a short time, and an infra-red camera 
taking a picture of the other side of the 
wall will later pick out the imprint of 
the hand. The temperature of the moon 
can be easily measured. 
experimenting to see if infra-red can de- 





adds a 





Scientists are 


tect the presence of cancer by changes 
in skin temperature, Although infra-red 
was developed primarily for the military 
and to guide and track missiles, detect 
camouflage and take aerial photographs 
through fog. other found 
for it almost every day; e.g., it can be 


uses are being 


used to giant electronic computers 
that might 
burn out or malfunction. Says R. Bowling 
Barnes, president of Barnes Engineering 
a top maker of radiometers: “Infra-red 
is untopped in possibilities for military 
and commercial use. It has more potential 
than anything we know. Only the limit of 
our imaginations can hold us back. 
Although such giants as General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Aerojet, RCA and 
Texas Instruments are active in infra- 
red, the industry is still dominated by 


scan 


for overheated circuits soon 





the small companies. Among the leaders: 
@ Perkin-ELMer of Norwalk, Conn., be- 
gan in 1944 turning out chemical analyt- 
ical spectrophotometers which are used 
to study the infra-red spectrum of mole- 
cules. Since each molecule shows up with 
characteristics in infra-red, spec- 
trophotometers are vital in chemical re- 
search, have played an important role in 
identifying synthesi drugs and vita- 
Perkin-E] makes among 
other things a for the Air 
Force that measures the efficiency of mis- 
siles in flight. Manhattan's Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute for cancer research uses 
Perkin-Elmer spectrophotometers for or- 
ganic chemical analysis. 

@ Servo Corp. oF AMERICA at Hicks- 
ville, N.Y., produces infra-red fire-detec- 
tion systems for aircraft as well as hot- 
box detectors. which are placed beside 
rail tracks to sense an overheated wheel 
bearing as it warn maintenance 
hotboxes. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry, installed 17 such detectors for 


unique 


s oO! 





mins. mer also 





spectrometer 


passes 
crews oO! 


around S$ 400.000, reckons it saves more 
than that amount each year in labor 
costs. 


@ Inrrarep INpvustries of Waltham, 
Mass., got its start four years ago making 
the infra-red detection system for the 
Sidewinder missile, which seeks out the 
enemy aircraft by homing in on the heat 
from its engines. The company also pro- 
vided the detection equipment for the 
surveillance satellite Midas. On the com- 
mercial market Infrared Industries offers 
a toy walkie-talkie that uses an infra-red 
beam to transmit up to 1,000 ft. in the 
daytime. 

Homing on Venus. The speed with 
which the infra-red industry is growing 
is exemplified by Barnes Engineering, 
which doubled its Stamford, Conn., plant 
now doubling it 


space a year ago, is 


TIME CLOCK 


NEW COMPACT CAR, described 
as a “spacious small car,” will be 
marketed next year by France's Ci- 
troén in competition with Volkswag- 
en and U.S. compacts. Called the 
AMI 6, the four-door sedan has a 
front-mounted, air-cooled engine, 
front-wheel drive, 62-m.p.h. top 
speed. U.S. price: under $2,000. 


AIRLINES’ BOYCOTT of credit 
cards, other than their own Universal 
Air Travel Card, was stopped by 
CAB. The ruling opens the door to 
American Express, Diners’ Club and 
Hilton credit cards to sign up 118 
airline clients, 


INTEREST RATES on Series E 
savings bonds will be increased to 
3.75% from 3.47% on 11- to 20-year- 
old bonds. Treasury also extended 
the time they could be held by ten 
years to induce the 10,000,000 bond- 
holders not to cash them in. 


LARGEST ATOMIC POWER out- 
put in the world is planned by Ad- 
ministration for Government plant at 





Hanford, Wash. Under Eisenhower, 
Congress authorized $145 million to 
build the plant to produce plutonium. 
Kennedy will ask for an extra $95 
million to expand the plant to pro- 
duce 700,000 kilowatts of electricity, 
more than Bonneville Dam, may sell 
it through dam authority. 


DIVIDENDS SET RECORD for 
any February: U.S. corporations paid 
out a total of $468,100,000 cash to 
stockholders, 2% above February 
1959. Industries increasing dividends 
were food, chemicals, nonferrous 
metals, oil refining. Paying lower 
dividends were textiles, iron and 
steel, transportation equipment, and 
automobiles. 


OUT-OF-COURT TALKS are go- 
ing on between General Electric and 
TVA aimed at settling the price- 
fixing damage suit TVA _ brought 
against G.E. and four other electric 
companies (Time, March 24). Dam- 
ages and penalties could hit $12 mil- 
lion if the federal court decision 
went against the five companies. 
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TRADER Vic AT ENTRANCE TO NEW RESTAURANT 
Along with the grass, Bah-Mee and Rangoon Ruby. 


again. Founded nine years ago by Bowl- 
ing Barnes, 54, a onetime physics in- 
structor at Princeton, the company has 
become the top outfit in space-navigating 
and stabilizing equipment. Its most cele- 
brated product is the infra-red horizon 
sensor, the key element for stabilizing the 
Project Mercury space capsule as it or- 
bits. Sensors, set in the capsule, can detect 
the difference in heat between the earth 
and the air above the horizon. If the 
capsule begins to roll or pitch, the sensors 
can detect the slight variation in heat, 
give the signal to release corrective jets 
of air to stabilize the capsule. For the 
weather satellite Tiros Il, Barnes Engi- 
neering built a radiometer that reports on 
the temperature at various levels from 
the top of the clouds to the surface of 
the earth, made the sensor that controls 
the TV cameras. For Project Mariner, the 
U.S. space probes to Venus and Mars, 
Barnes Engineering is building the homing 
device that will take over at 100,000 
miles from the target, steer the probe 
vehicles on a arc around the 
planets. 

Industrial Uses. Barnes is also eying 
the industrial market. The company has 
perfected an infra-red micrometer, ac- 
curate to one one, thousandth of an inch, 


close 


for use in factories for measuring »rod- 
ucts that are so hot or cold that they 
cannot otherwise be measured; e¢.g., in a 


steel mill, the device could be used to 
measure the thickness of steel plate while 
it was still hot. 

Though profits in the infra-red 
dustry are still small because of high 
development and production costs, the 
future looks promising. Industry-wide 
sales in 1960 were an estimated Sioo 
million, but demand is so great that most 
companies are growing at the rate of 
30% a year. At that rate, some industry 
experts predict infra-red sales of $5co 
million a year by 1966. 


in- 
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MODERN LIVING 


Polynesia at Dinnertime 

The restaurant's liquor list reads like a 
South Sea adventure. After an encounter 
with a White Witch (pure white Jamaica 
rum) or a Rangoon Ruby (vodka and 
cranberry juice), the drinker may well 
feel such a Suffering Bastard (rums, lime 
and liqueurs) that he will want to see 
Dr. Funk of Tahiti (“redolent of French 
rums and absinthe”). Actually, the author 
of these “Polynesian” cocktails has never 
roamed the South Nevertheless, 
salty, peg-legged Victor Bergeron, 58, has 
parlayed a flair for serving good food 
amid a supply of grass skirts, Tiki gods 
and outrigger canoes into the most suc- 
cessful chain of seaweed restaurants west 
of Suez: Trader Vic’s. 

Since the first Trader Vic’s opened in 
Oakland, Calif., in Bergeron has 
set up another restaurant in San Francis- 
co and manages seven others—three for 
the Hilton hotel chain (in New York, 
Chicago and Beverly Hills), four for 
Western Hotels (in Portland, Ore., Seat- 
tle, Denver, and one that opened last 
week in Vancouver, B.C.). This summer 
the Trader will start two more restaurants 
for Hilton, in Washington, D.C., and San 
Juan, will open a third, owned by himself, 
in Phoenix. There will also be a Trader 
Vic’s in the new London Hilton. Last 
year, the nine Vics grossed more than $10 
million, not counting the proceeds from 
Bergeron’s lucrative sideline, Trader Vic 
Food Products Co. 

Off with the Neck. Secret of Trader 
Vic Bergeron’s success is his preference 
for South Sea atmosphere rather than 
culinary authenticity. “How are you going 
to make a pig in the ground in your 
restaurant?” asks Bergeron. “Furthermore, 
you can’t eat real Polynesian food. It’s 
the most horrible junk I’ve ever tasted.” 

Though his menu lists such exotic items 
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The new Continental! Here is ele. 
gance of such studied carelessness that it looks 
easily come by. Yet it was tailored by GGG with 
the perfect art—that conceals art! There are no 
excesses.Noextremes.Consummately leanand 
tailored with touches of surpassing taste, GGG 


artistry lifts this Continental 

to new summits of elegance! \ yQ\ WX y 
For free style booklet and name of nearest franchised 
store, write to Wm.P. Goldman & Bros., Inc.Dept.B12, 


12 East 14th Street, New York 3, N.Y. In Chicago 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. In Los Angeles: 608 South Hill St. 
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HELP GUARD YOUR FAMILY’S 
HEALTH AND SAVE MONEY, T00! 


This new 32-page VITAMIN-GUIDE tells the story 


about vitamins and deficiencies—reveals which 
vitamins are recommended for you and your family. 
Describes vitamin benefits for all ages in simple, 
non-medical words. Shows how to make sure you 
get the most effective vitamins for your money. 

Most important, you'll learn how 
to get more than half of your vita- 
mins AT NO COST through imme- 
diate savings of up to 75% on Price 
Fixed Brands. 

The VITAMIN-GUIDE was _pre- 
pared for you by &. J. KORVETTE— 
one of the nation's largest chain of 
department stores 

KOR-VAL vitamin values are available only 
through E. J. KORVETTE, backed by a nationwide 
guarantee of money back satisfaction! 


RUSH COUPON FOR YOUR COPY! 
Before you spend one cent for vitamins, send for 
this eye-opening VITAMIN-GUIDE. Sent to you 
FREE, with no obligation 


| KORVETTE VITAMINS, INC. © 


| 12 East 46 St., Dept. 114 
| New York 17, N.Y. 












| Please rush FREE ““VITAMIN.GUIDE” ; 
| Name : 
| Address ‘ | 
| city Zone State | 
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Among other things, P is a Roman 
numeral for 400 (G is, too); in 
genetics, it is a symbol for pa- 
rental generation; in chemistry, 
for phosphorus; in mechanics, 
for power or pressure. To mind 
one’s p’s and q’s is to be careful 
of one’s words and actions. 


If you look in a modern dictionary, 
you will find all this information 
and more, directly following the P 
entry. And if you mind your p’s 
and q’s, you won't rely on a horse- 
and-buggy dictionary put together 
modern 





many years ago. In a 
dictionary every entry is freshly 
defined — with clarity and direct- 
ness for the age in which we 
live. Such a dictionary is full of 
many surprising, illuminating, and 
informative things. If you'd like to 
see a modern dictionary at its best, 
ask any bookseller to show you 
“the experts’ dictionary.” 


NEWEST! BIGGEST! 142,000 entries 
1,760 pages * 3,100 terms illustrated 
In various bindings from $5.75 


Officially approved at more than 
1,000 leading colleges and universities 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 





as Bongo Bongo Soup, Javanese Saté and 
Bah-Mee, they are really American ver- 
sions (or inventions) for American pal- 
ates. “Take a Tahitian pudding made with 
arrowroot,” says the Trader. “It’s so 
tough you can throw it and use it as a 
handball. Or take a squab. In the average 
Chinese restaurant, that little fella comes 
out with his dead eyes staring you in the 
face. When the customer sees that naked 
head and the beak and the eyes, he wants 
no part of it. We chop the neck off it 
barbecue it, and it’s changed. And that’s 
just what we've done with all the special- 
ty food.” Bergeron also serves French 
cooking, but refuses to promote it. “Why 
should I?” he asks. “I can make so much 
more money off the grass.” 

Hinky Dink's. The Trader does little 
to discourage the legend that his leg was 
snipped off by an unfriendly shark in the 
islands. But the story is as unreal as his 
menu. Born in California, he grew up in 
Oakland, where his parents ran a small 
grocery. At the age of six, a tuberculosis 
attack cost him his left leg; despite the 
handicap, Bergeron was so agile on his 
crutches that he played for his grammar 
school soccer team. He quit school at 16, 
two years later was able to buy his first 
wooden leg. For the next 13 years he 
bummed around from job to job, finally 
winding up at the end of Prohibition as 
a partner in a neighborhood bar. A year 
later, the partnership was dissolved. 

With a $500 stake from his share of the 
bar, the Trader opened his first restaurant 
in Oakland, named it Hinky Dink’s, was 
soon doing a good business. Early dis- 
covering the secret of atmosphere he be- 
gan to hang snowshoes and deer heads 
around the restaurant. picked up his nick- 
name by his habit of selling curios right 
off the wall to customers—at a whopping 
profit. In search of more exotica, Bergeron 
made his first trip outside California. He 
traveled to the Caribbean, where he 
picked up a complete line of tropical 
drinks that could be efficiently potent 
without tasting much like booze at all. 
Back home, he was so impressed with the 
success of a Los Angeles Polynesian res- 
taurant called Don the Beachcomber that 
he copied the idea, tore down his Hinky 
Dink’s sign, reopened as Trader Vic’s. 

Each month, in search of new decora- 
tions and souvenirs, he picks through an 
incredible assortment of Polynesiana sent 
him by some of his most valuable em- 
ployees—a team of genuine traders in 
Tahiti and Samoa. He himself has still 
not gotten beyond Honolulu. 


ADVERTISING 


Magazines Preferred 

The effectiveness of advertising is 
judged in part by the company it keeps. 
In a survey of public attitudes toward 
media where ads appear, Chicago's Louis 
Cheskin Associates found magazines most 
favorably (75%) regarded by consumers. 
Then came newspapers (73% ), television 
(55%), radio (32%), and at the bottom 
of the list. highway billboards (20%). 
Last year newspapers occupied the top 





spot in the consumer's affection as an ad- 
vertising medium. In 1957 television was 
on top. But the quiz scandals knocked its 
favorable rating from 83% to 49% before 
it started up again. 


PERSONNEL 
New President at TWA 


After eight months of shopping. Trans 
World Airlines finally got a new president 
and chief executive officer. He is Charles 
C. Tillinghast Jr., 50, former vice presi- 
dent of Bendix Corp., and a friend of one- 
time Ford Motor Co. Chairman Ernest 
Breech, who joined the TWA board as a 
representative of the creditors who lent 
the line $165 million for new jets. 

Four weeks ago Breech approached Til- 
linghast about taking the TWA post. “I 


CHARLES TILLINGHAST 
Needed: more jets and stability. 


had some real questions,” admits Tilling- 
hast. “The careers of recent TWA presi- 
dents have been rather short.’’ There have 
been five in the past 14 years, largely be- 
cause of conflicts with eccentric Howard 
Hughes, who owns 78% of TWA stock. 
But Breech and two other trustees got 
the right to vote Hughes's stock. The di- 
rectors assured Tillinghast of a free hand, 
and he signed on. 

Tillinghast’s first task at TWA will be 
to line up financing for more jets. TWA 
has trailed its chief competitors, American 
and United, as its share of the passenger 
traffic has dipped. Despite these difficul- 
ties the line is expected to report 1960 
earnings of more than $6,000,000. 

Tillinghast, a varsity football center at 
Brown University ("32), graduated from 
Columbia Law School in 1935 and joined 
a Manhattan law firm. In 1942, when 
Ernie Breech became president at Bendix, 
he signed up the law firm, and Tilling- 
hast handled Bendix affairs. In 1957 Til- 
linghast joined Bendix, became director of 
its foreign operations. 
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Rockwell 


In this season it is well to remember that the hope of our 
world rests on faith. Through faith our forefathers— 
men of varied faiths—built this country. And only 
through faith can we, in our turn, build confidently 

for the future. 


Faith is a family matter, too... and with it goes the 
responsibility for helping our children prepare for 
tomorrow's world. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zife Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS +» ORGANIZED 1851 
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The Craven Idol 


Opyssey oF THE Setr-Centereo Setr 
(184 pp.J—Robert Elliot Fitch—Har- 
court, Brace & World ($3.95). 


This is the agin’ book of the season. 
Robert Elliot Fitch, Dean of California's 
Pacific School of Religion at Berkeley, is 
agin’ atheism, agnosticism, romanticism, 
rationalism, humanism, positivism, exis- 
tentialism and cubism. He is agin’ pro- 
gressive educators, Method actors, per- 
missive parents, Vedantists. Taoists, Zen 
Buddhists and Bohemians. Getting person- 
al, he is agin’ Jean Jacques Rousseau 
Arthur Schopenhauer, Walt Whitman 
Alfred Kinsey, Adlai Stevenson, Aldous 
Huxley, Jack Paar, Caryl Chessman, Erich 
Fromm, Boris Pasternak, Charles Van 
Doren, Tennessee Williams, Francoise Sa- 
gan, Jack Kerouac, Norman Mailer, Allen 
Ginsberg. Archibald MacLeish, Albert 
Camus, Samuel Beckett, D. T. Suzuki and 
James F. Powers. He is also agin’ sin. 

The sin that presumably links these var- 
ied souls, sects and sentiments is worship- 
ing the false god of self. modern man’s 
craven idol. The ammunition that Author 
Fitch, 59, brings to the neo-orthodox, neo- 
conservative battle camp is shiny with 
polemical wit and brilliance, but his es- 
sential targets have long since been pep- 
pered by profounder critics, among them 
Reinhold Niebuhr (The Nature and Des- 
tiny of Man), Bernard Iddings Bell 
(Crowd Culture), José Ortega y Gasset 
(Revolt of the Masses). He seems tem- 
peramentally torn between being a Chris- 
tian critic and playing the Spenglerian 
doomsayer in tones that resemble that 
carbuncular Shakespearean scold, Thersi- 
tes (“Lechery, lechery! Still wars and 
lechery’”’). Between the wailing and the 
railing, some valid points get made. 

Dreadful Joy. There has been a kind 
of five-phase decline of religion via pseudo 
religion, as Fitch sees it. Man began with 
God, “the only true faith,” and then 
switched to the surrogate faiths of Na- 
ture, Humanity, Society (in the form of 
nationalism) and finally the Self. Today 
self-worship is in acute crisis, argues 
Fitch, and “atheism is at the end of its 
tether.” 

Before it went bankrupt, the Self was a 
proud and preening god. Nearly a century 
ago, Walt Whitman trumpeted: “I dote 
on myself, there is that lot of me and all 
so luscious.” The Self as deity pursued 
power (Faust) and pleasure (Don Juan). 
It achieved satiety, the rake’s progress 
“from pain to ennui, from lust to dis- 
gust,”’ which Fitch finds symbolically typ- 
ified time and again in Aldous Huxley's 
heroes. At the end of Point Counter Point, 
the lovers, Burlap and Beatrice, “pretend- 
ed to be two little children and had their 
bath together. And what a romp they had! 
The bathroom was drenched with their 
splashings. Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” The logic of self-realization, 
as Huxley saw it, divided men into two 
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camps’ the Good-Timers, who dwell in 
the City of Dreadful Joy, and the High- 
Lifers, who “go a-whoring after abstrac- 
tions, and try to make life fit into some 
formula.” 

The Beat Hamlet. The self that is sick 
of self succumbs to self-analysis, self- 
pity, self-hate, and finally the obsession 
to be rid of self. “I am emptiness, I am 
not different from emptiness, neither is 
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Kerouac 
Between the wailing and railing, some valid points. in 
Fitch is rather too much the 


emptiness different from me; indeed, emp- 
tiness is me,” says one of Kerouac’s Dhar- 
ma Bums. The big flirtation between the 
beatniks and Zen and other forms of East- 
ern passivism, as Fitch sees it, is a desire 
to be emptied of self. But it is the self- 
pitier who truly commands stage center in 
modern drama, fiction and even life. In a 
narrow and somewhat unfairly argued at- 
tack on Pasternak, Fitch claims that Doc- 
tor Zhivago is a kind of beat modern 
Hamlet who “is born in pathos, lives in 
pathos, peters out in pathos—the artist- 
anarchist who can never be at home in 
any system of public responsibility, com- 
munist or capitalist.” 

Rampant self-pity has produced an eth- 
ic of irresponsibility: “Blame it on God, 
the girls, on the government, on heredity, 
or on environment, on the parents, on the 
siblings, on the cold war, on the pres- 
sures toward conformity, on being un- 
loved and unwanted. But don’t blame it 
on me, the very center around which the 
whole universe revolves.’ Topsy-turvily, 








WHITMAN 


compassion is extended to the evildoer 
rather than to his victims. Thus the recent 
U.S. scene has offered the spectacle of 
“The Martyr as Manly Rapist” (Cary! 
Chessman ), “The Martyr as High-Minded 
Gigolo” (Chance Wayne in Sweet Bird of 
Youth), and “The Martyr as Put-Upon 
Professor’ (Charles Van Doren, self- 
proclaimed victim of the TV quiz rig- 
gings). The ultimate in 20th century 
“compassion” is to declare God irresponsi- 
ble. In a Jules Feiffer cartoon a kindly 
chap standing on a stool concludes his 
iia monologue with God thus: 





“Listen up there—if you 
ever start a war, J/’ll un- 
derstand. It’s an attention- 


getting device. It’s not 
your fault you're emotion- 
ally immature.” 

Hoi Polloi. After a 
book-length orgy of beating 
the breast beaters, Author 
Fitch’s one-sentence grace 
note at the end sounds stark 
and anticlimactic, albeit tra- 
ditional; “The chief end of 
man is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him forever.” No 
Christian will quibble with 
that. One may, however, ar- 
gue heatedly over, or reject 
totally, the basic assumption 
that the pop culture—best- 
sellers, TV shows, advice to 
the lovelorn columns, car- 
toons, comic strips, dia- 
logues with taxi drivers— 
constitutes the best method 
for judging the drift and 
destiny of a civilization. No 
one judges Greece and Rome 
that way—there is no rea- 
son to believe that the hoi 
polloi in 5th century B.C. 
Athens knew any more 
about Euripides than an avy- 
erage TV watcher knows 
about T. S. Eliot. In this, as 
other matters, Author 


glib child of his times. In the *20s Author 
Fitch was a student expatriate in Paris 
and an atheist (originally a Presbyterian, 
he later became a Congregationalist). In 
the '30s he was a Socialist bent on electing 
Norman Thomas. In the ‘50s he became a 
conservative and began writing sophisti- 
cated, neo-orthodox epistles to the agnos- 
tics. Tacking with such skill with each 
decade's winds of doctrine, Fitch almost 
manages to be a symbol of what he wants 
to cure, 


Mother & Son 


An Onty Cuito (275 pp.)—Frank 
O'Connor—Knopft ($4.50). 


In two of the most difficult tasks a 
writer can undertake, to write the truth 
about himself and about his mother, Frank 
O'Connor has chosen to tell a plain tale 
that succeeds better as work of the imagi- 
nation than most fiction, He writes out 
of that typical Irish condition, self-exile 
—O'Connor lives in Palo Alto, Calif.—but 
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Sooner or later a good idea comes along in a business and makes a better product. It does the job 
well and it costs less. It smashes through old concepts. m It helps make successful operations out 
of the companies that buy the product and the company that makes the product. @ Sooner or later 
it happens in every business. And it’s just happened in the electric typewriter business. M@ It’s the 
new Compact 200 office electric by the new Smith-Corona Marchant. It’s efficiency in engineering 
and in results. Not a portable (they’re good and we make them too) but an office electric without 
extras and so priced at a sensible $225*. You don’t pay for any extras you don’t need. The Compact 
200 has just about everything the big machines have . . . electric carriage return, identical size key- 
board, full 12” carriage, makes 10 carbons... you name it. It does all of the jobs of a conventional 
electric—all but the marginal jobs. And it costs you about 50% less... about the price of the 
manual. ™@ The Compact 200 has all the crisp type styles you'll ever need. And it’s good looking 
(obvious but we like to say it). ™@ The contemporary Compact 200 has a lot of “‘ands’’; to appreciate 
all of them call the new Smith-Corona Marchant. We're in your local telephone book. 


the compact electric by Smith-Corona: $225. 
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FRANK O’CoNNOR’S PARENTS 
Tragedy with a happy ending. 


the pipes of nostalgia are muted. Indeed 
his chosen adjective for the old sod is 
not “green” but “mediocre.” 

The story concerns the pitiful boyhood 
and youth of Michael O'Donovan (Frank 
O'Connor is a pen name) in a wet, ruined 
pious and oppressed Cork slum. Young 
Michael was heir to every misery that 
could afflict a boy: bad teeth, bad eyes, 
failure and constant canings at school 
disgrace in his first wretched jobs, and 
the horror of a miserly, sententious and 
drunken father. James squalid 
boyhood in Dublin was a princely origin 
compared with the Tartarean depths of 
little Mick O’Donovan’s life in Cork. Yet 
by some miracle—or rather two of them 

the grown man manages to present not 
a foul autopsy on his dead life but a gay 
ballad at his own wake. 

The Fey Side. The first miracle in- 
volves his own nature. He lived in 
dreams, and as a man of 58 he still 
knows the boyhood truth that all chil- 
dren are slightly daft and that imagi- 
native children are plain off their rocker. 
In the midst of this Cork slum, scream- 
ing with malice, he lived among “Invisible 
-imaginary young aristocrats 
at British public schools about whom he 
read in penny weeklies of the sort that 
excited the wrath of Etonian George Or- 
well. Through these stories, barefoot Mick 
was initiated into the code of the young 
English gentleman. Naturally it got him 
into a lot of trouble—when he ‘‘owned 
up to” his own school crimes or refused 
to “tell on” others, he would get extra 
cane. But for the time being, playing 
cricket in the clouds was the only way 
out of Cork. These Etonian fancies were 
to him what the drink was to his father. 

The other miracle involves the saintly 
character of his mother, Minnie O'Connor, 
who from the time she left a church-run 
orphanage at 14 had known nothing but 
the life of a slavey, sometimes unpaid, 
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Joyce's 


Presences” 





in households selected by the nuns for 
Catholic respectability rather than the 
real virtue of charity. In telling the life of 
this simple, devout soul, her son avoids 
the curse of self-pity that afflicted even 
such masterly performers as Samuel But- 
ler, Rousseau and Stendhal, not to speak 
of a swarm of modern confessionists. 
After writing his mother’s life—partly, of 
course, as she told it to him—O’Connor 
has no pity left to spend on himself. 
“The gutter where life had thrown her 
was deep and dirty,” he notes. But, like 
her son, Mother was a bit on the fey 
side. With the innocence they shared, 
they forded the gutter undirtied. A qual- 
ity that O'Connor variously calls “gaiety,” 
“simple-mindedness” or “belief in the 
world of appearances” made for survival 
against the O'Donovan strain, which was 
morose, complicated and given to inward 
broodings. 

Goethe & Gaelic. The tension between 
these two strains adds a dimension of art 
to the superficially farcical misadventures 
of Michael O'Donovan. The naive hero 
is no new thing to fiction, but seldom has 
the type been told from within, nor has 
his intrinsic comedy been so unforced. 
Michael had secretly accumulated a weird 
library from bookstore trash boxes, and 
its contents filled his mind, but nothing 
fitted anything he had to do in the world. 
Thus, when fired from his first good job 
as the world’s worst railway freight clerk, 
he spoke that night in his self-taught 
Gaelic to a Gaelic League meeting on the 
character of Goethe. In short, a hopeless 
case. If ever a man became a writer be- 
cause there was nothing else in the world 
he could do, it was Frank O'Connor. 

The Troubles—the Irish civil war of 
1922 between the intransigent Irish re- 
publicans and the Free State government, 
which had accepted a patched peace with 
Britain—found the 19-year-old “out” with 
the republicans, His account digs up no 


buried hatchets, which makes this, of all 
other memoirs of the Troubles, the most 
acceptable to the nonpartisan. The Cork- 
ite republicans had their generals (milk- 
men and cobblers in private life), their 
officers’ mess, and even a cannon with 
homemade shells. But they had no front 
line. By the time they established this 
military necessity, it was Sunday, recalls 
O'Connor, and “after his longing for Mass, 
an Irishman’s strongest characteristic is 
his longing for home and Mother, and 
anyone who knew his Ireland would have 
guessed that on that fine summer morning 
our whole front was being pierced in a 
dozen places by nostalgic enemy soldiers, 
alone or in force, all pining to embrace 
their mothers and discover if the cow had 
calved.”” Eventually, the author himself 
began to long for home and Mother; aided 
by his native humor, he let go the “Shel- 
leyan fantasy” of the Cork rebellion and 
settled in Dublin, with Mother, to try his 
hand at writing. 

Frank O’Connor’s early life of Michael 
O'Donovan belongs with the best of its 
kind. It is that of a man who has made 
his life important to others simply be- 
cause he has written about it with art. 
It is also a specimen of that mythical 
work for which the U.S. public is said to 
hanker—the tragedy with a happy ending. 


Prophet of the Inner Onion 


THe S-Man (174 pp.) —Mark Caine— 
Houghton Mifflin ($3). 


Freudian man, Marxian man, organiza- 
tion man, lifeman, gamesman and grey- 
flannel-suit man—what were they com- 
pared to the S-Man? Piglets to a python. 
In the diabolically clever guise of a self- 
help manual, The S-Man aims a good 
Swiftian kick at the cult and cultists of 
success. A British export, the book lacks 
the clubby good humor of Parkinson and 
Potter, substitutes instead the wittily 
barbed aphorisms of the success man’s 
ascent (“New friends are best friends’’). 
Cocktail party Platos will find a host of 
new S-Man concepts, including the In- 
hibition Barrier, the Law of Party Parity, 
and the Prostitute’s Fallacy (“A sign of 
stagnancy is to do the same thing again 
for the same amount of money”). 

No signs of stagnancy are noticeable 
in the two up-and-rising Londoners who 
collaborated under the pseudonym Mark 
Caine. Tom Maschler, 27, who thought 
up the S-Man, is editor in chief of the 
venerable publishing firm of Jonathan 
Cape. Frederic Raphael, who wrote most 
of the book, is a film and TV scriptwrit- 
er and author of a successful novel, The 
Limits of Love, due for April publication 
in the U.S. 

Bankrupt Piggy Bank. What separates 
the S-Man from the F-Man, or failure, is 
that he has rocketed through the Inhibi- 
tion Barrier—a mental obstacle consisting 
of outmoded ethical principles by which 
the F-Man limits himself. The F-Man be- 
lieves ‘that virtue is its own reward, that 
a man’s word is his bond, that money 
isn’t everything. The failure wishes to be 
credited with good marks for each little 
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ACCUTRON 


the only basic 


RUNS ON A TUNING FORK. NO TICK 


A new precision .. . a new dependability 


has come to timekeeping. It is Accutron, 


the timepiece that runs on‘a tuning fork. 
As a tuning fork vibrates, it never var- 


ies in frequency. And in Accutron, these 


unvarying vibrations are harnessed to an 
ingenious mechanism. There is no need 
for hairspring or balance wheel, the parts 
that cause inaccuracy even in watches 
costing $1000 or more. And Accutron will 
rarely, if ever, need repair. 
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Accutron unlike 


watch 


any stem- 
winding, self-winding, or electric. It’s the 
only timepiece can be guaranteed 





accurate on your Wrist In normal use, it 


doesn't even need pe riodic cleaning. And 


of course, you never wind it; once a year 


you replace a tiny power cé ll (cost, $1.50) 

You'll wear Accutron proudly. Bulova 
jewelers have it now, from $175 to $2500. 
See it soon! 


Accutron . world’s new 


standard of accuracy 


advance in personal timekeeping in 300 years 


JUST A FAINT HUM. FIRST TIMEPIECE EVER GUARANTEED ACCURATE ON YOUR WRIST 












THE ACCUTRON GUARANTEE — Accutron i 
guaranteed by Bulova not gain or lose more 
than one minute a in actual daily use on 
your wrist, I ear from date of pur- 
chase, the au eweler from whom you pur 
chased your Acc will adjust it to 
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glamorfinish 
your pool with 
tile-like 

Ramuc Enamel 


Used on More Pools 
Than Any Other Paint! 


Ramuc brings glamorous 
beauty. Select one of 
eleven lovely pool-proved 
Ramuc pastels. Pick the one that brings 
out your pool’s individual charm. 
Ramuc will delight you. It’s easy to ap- 
ply, easy to clean, lastingly lovely. 
Write today for your color chart and 32- 
page Handbook on Painting Pools—both 
free. Send us your pool’s dimensions, tell 
whether it’s metal, concrete or plaster, 
and the type of paint now on the pool— 
for specific advice without obligation. 


=) Ramuc Enamel, Manufactured by 


INERTOL CO., INC. 
489 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 


Newark 12, New Jersey 
27-E South Park, San Francisco 7, California 


INSURED SAVINGS 
% 


plus FREE WEIGHTED 
STERLING SILVER 


Open an account of $1,000 or 
more or add $1,000 or more to 
your present account, and 
receive this set of Sterling Silver 
weighted candlesticks, 


(or SEND FOR FREE FOLDER of other sterling silver gifts) 
OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT NOW 


SAVE BY MAIL * AIR POSTAGE PAID BOTH WAYS 
* Each savings account insured to $10,000 by a 
Federal agency * Resources over $250 Million 
* Reserves over $22 Million, more than TWICE 
Federal requirements 
% Founded 1920 * Legal for pension, trust, church, 
guardianship, foundation and corporate tunds 
%* Funds postmarked by the 10th of the month 
earn interest from the Ist of the month 
* Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
%* Member First Charter Financial Corporation 
with assets over $750 Million 
MAIL CHECK OR REQUEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AMERICAN 


SAVINGS 





AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


SPECIAL MAIL DIVISION, DEPT. 107 
210 E. PHILADELPHIA ST., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 
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deed. He regards his career as a kind of 
piggy bank. At the end of a lifetime he 
breaks open the piggy bank and finds that 
there is less in it than there was when 


he started.” 


The S-Man, on the other hand. puts far 
less reliance on talent than on tactics: 
“The man of talent is limited by the fact 
that his talent is for something. The S- 
man has no such limitation, since he has 


no specific talent.” But to get to the top, | 


the S-Man must meet the men at the top. 
Crashing exclusive parties is one method. 
In tuxedos, all men are equal. The Law 
of Party Parity prevails: “Anyone whom 
you meet at a party will automatically 
and without question assume your right to 
be there and your equal status with him- 
self.” In ingratiating himself with influen- 
tial acquaintances, the S-Man invariably 
tries to be of service. He lives by the 


Principle of the Artificial Sacrifice. “The | 


S-Man will give the coat off his back, 


provided he has another underneath it | 


and he got them both wholesale.” 


Once he has a foothold in a business | 


firm, the born S-Man learns to organize. 


| This will enable him “to blame others for 


his own mistakes.” The S-Man always has 
inside stories. He always knows “who is 
sleeping with whom, Inside every large 
onion, innumerable smaller and inner on- 
ions are waiting to be revealed. You are 


the prophet of the inner onion.” The best | 


road to the top “is often a zigzag—from 
one competitor to another and back again. 
Never be ashamed of rejoining your old 
firm if the salary is right: what a pleas- 
ure it is to be among old friends again!” 

No Home Cooking. The success is 
known “by the company that keeps him.” 
The most significant part of that com- 
pany is the idea man, the resident genius. 
Fortunately, the man of genius is both 
gullible and tractable: “When a success 
drops back to lend the genius a helping 
hand—and offers, for the sake of 
plicity, to go fifty-fifty for life—it looks 
an act of unparalleled generosity. It never 
occurs to the genius that he is entitled to 
more than 50% of himself. Don’t shout 
at him or utter threats or tell him who's 
boss; you want your genius happy. The 
genius has the imagination to make him- 
self your slave. His fears are far greater 
than anything you can instill into him.” 

For the S-Man, “love is out” and so is 
early marriage (“A taste for home cook- 


sim- | 





ing has been the death of many a good | 


man”). Since, in the S-Man’s life, “noth- 
ing is for its own sake,” sex is merely 
another tactic: “He charges every busi- 
ness relationship with an intangible elec- 
tricity which others reserve for their most 
private and most deeply experienced mo- 
ments. To the success all sexual relations 
are business and all business relations are 
sexual.” 

And loveless and friendless, the 
S-Man completes his “lonely odyssey.” 
Deadpanned and often dead-eyed, Masch- 
ler and Raphael offer a devastating if 
somewhat fanciful critique of modern non- 
ethics. The only overt moral judgment is 
in the pseudonym itself, with its implica- 
tion that the S-Man is his brother’s killer. 


so, 
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Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
your command to mechanize your lawn, 
garden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough or 
the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job-proved 
tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
Starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 


Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
“Power vs Drudgery” Booklet today! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS 
P.0.B0X 618-C___ DUNBAR, W. VA. 








Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place, 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


In TIME each week 
watch the news develop—in... 
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THE BEST IRISH WHISKEY 


OLD BUSHMILLS 


MAKES THE BEST IRISH COFFEE 
86 Proof —100% Blended Irish Whiskies — Quality Importers, Inc., W.¥., W.Y, 
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Turning point in transportation 


Dilemma: Loading docks snarled 
with trucks. City traffic tangled. 
Hauling and handling costs rising 
relentlessly, day by day. 


Turning point: Development of 
a new kind of vehicle, specifically 
designed to outmaneuver these 
obstacles. A vehicle that can move 
more goods in less time at lower cost 
than any conventional truck. 

This vehicle is the new WHITE Com- 
PACT, a whole new concept in moving 
goods. One reason it is a turning point 


in transportation is that it is a turning 
point in maneuverability. Its ultra- 
short wheelbase and extra-sharp 
wheelcut give it unequaled ability 
to get in and out of congested areas. 
It can turn circles inside any other 
truck. It can cover more territory 
per day, make more stops, haul more 
payload without taking more room. 


The Compact tractor can haul a 43’ 
trailer or two 20-footers in a 50’ 
state. The Compact truck can pack 
128 cu. ft. more payload every trip 


than competitive models of the same 
over-all length. In fact, six of these 
unique new WHITE COMPACTS can 
do the work of seven conventional 
vehicles of equal size. No wonder the 
whole industry is talking about this 
revolutionary new truck. 


Ask for a demonstration. It could 
be your turning point in today’s 
battle against rising costs. 


THE Wuite Motor Company 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Branches, distributors, dealers in all principal cities 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


WHITE TRUCKS 





TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Shadows. John Cassavetes’ improvised 
film about Negroes, whites and others in 
Manhattan is a flawed but significant 
piece of folk art. 

Love and the Frenchwoman (in 
French). The Old Wave—sophisticated 
samplings of sex—returns with a cine- 
manthology of the seven ages of woman. 

The Hoodlum Priest. A crude but tell- 
ing Christian cops-and-robbers story that 
ends with the robber condemned to the 
gas chamber, and guilt assigned to all. 

The Absent-Minded Professor. Walt 
Disney, who went delightfully to the dogs 
with /0/ Dalmatians, scores again with 
a wacky science-fiction farce about Ned- 
die the Nut and his fabulous flubber. 

Breathless (in French). A formless but 
practically flawless cubistic portrait of the 
Frenchman as a young punk. 

Question 7. A quietly frightening por- 
trayal of Christianity under Communism. 

Other notable current movies: Ballad 
of a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, Circle of 
Deception, The League of Gentlemen. 


TELEVISION | 


Wed., March 29 

Project 20 (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* 
NBC’s superb series now approaches the 
latter half of the 19th century in “The 
Real West,” shows it through a fast- 
moving montage of rare photographs, 
with Gary Cooper narrating. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Tonight's semi-documentary deals 
with Interpol, the communications center 
that keeps the cops of 64 countries sup- 
plied with information. 

Thurs., March 30 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). A por- 
trait of Britain, including talks with such 
nouveaux riches angry young authors as 
Novelist Alan Sillitoe, Playwrights She- 
lagh Delaney and Arnold Wesker. 

Silents Please (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). A 
chance to see again the patent-leather 
locks of Rudolph Valentino, in The Eagle. 

Fri., March 31 

The Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). “Signs of Spring,” a musical med- 
ley with Birgit Nilsson, John Raitt, Mar- 
tha Wright, Paul Hartman. Color. 

Way Out (CBS, 9:30-10 p.m.). Novelist 
Roald Dahl has adapted his short story 
William and Mary, about the eerie re- 
venge of a browbeaten wife, as the first 
offering in a new series intended to exploit 
eccentric stories. 

Sat., April 1 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Raymond Massey again plays 
Abraham Lincoln, in “Not in Vain,” a 
fictional investigation of the events culmi- 
nating at Gettysburg. 

Sun., April 2 

Easter Services. At Boston's Roman 
Catholic Holy Cross Cathedral (CBS, 10- 
11 am., and NBC, II a.m.-12 noon); at 
Manhattan’s nondenominational — River- 
side Church (CBS, 11 a.m.-12 noon). 


* All times E.S.T. 
80 


Sunday Sports Spectacular (CBS, 2:30- 
4 p.m.). National A.A.U. Swimming and 
Diving Championships. 

The Other Adolf (ABC, 3:30-4 p.m.). 
Captured films of Nazi atrocities and 
modern German reaction counterpoint the 
buildup of interest in the impending trial 
of Adolf Eichmann. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A filmed flashback: New York in 
the ‘20s, 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Guests: Soprano Leontyne Price, Basso 
Profundo Charlton Heston. 

General Electric Theater (CBS, 9-9:30 
p.m.). The Red Balloon, one of the great- 
est short motion pictures ever made. 

Winston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). No. 16 in this 
splendid chronology of World War IL. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


Big Fish, Little Fish. Despite a good 
deal wrong with it, this story of a minor 
editor who is the life force for a group 
of skimpy has-beens and pallid never- 
weres is well worth seeing. With Jason 
Robards Jr.. Hume Cronyn, George Vos- 
kovec, George Grizzard and Martin Gabel. 
Directed by John Gielgud. 

Mary, Mary. A_ thoroughly engaging 
comedy by Jean Kerr, author of Please 
Don't Eat the Daisies, who offers an 
obvious marriage-divorce plot but has dec- 
orated it with splendid wit. 

Come Blow Your Horn. Some fresh and 
funny lines come in a Jewish family battle. 

Irma La Douce. England's Elizabeth 
Seal, as a tender tart. 

Advise and Consent. Allen Drury’s best- 
selling novel about Washington makes 
an engrossing political melodrama. While 
somewhat superficial and oversimplified, 
at least it treats the theatrically much 
neglected subject of power without cant. 

Rhinoceros. Eugene lonesco’s limited 
but exhilarating allegory about the pres- 
sure of conformity. 

Camelot. Although less than the sum of 
its attractive parts, the Lerner and Loewe 
musical does provide dazzling sets, engag- 
ing music and Richard Burton. 

All the Way Home. The poignant con- 
trast of childhood and death makes for 
one of the season's best plays. 

A Taste of Honey. An episodic but 
effective English look at love and humor 
precariously alive in a shabby world. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. Probably the funniest people 
on Broadway. 


Off Broadway 


Among the better evenings: Call Me 
By My Rightful Name, an_ interracial- 
triangle drama; The Connection, Jack 
Gelber’s graphic re-creation of a junkie’s 
pad; The American Dream, Edward Al- 
bee's surrealistic situation comedy; The 
Zoo Story, Albee’s famed mano a mano 
between Natural and Ivy League Man, 
running on a double bill with Samuel 
Beckett's lucid monologue, Krapp’s Last 
Tape; Hedda Gabler, another excellent 
production in the Fourth Street Theater's 
Ibsen series; The Balcony, French Play- 
wright Jean Genet’s superb argument that 
the world is a mammoth cat house. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Ring of Bright Water, by Gavin Max- 
well. More resourceful than most current 
fictional heroes, Mijbil the Otter could 
turn on a water tap, unzip a zipper and 
chew razor blades. As a pet, he was 
hilarious and heartwarming, and so_ is 
the book Author Maxwell has fashioned 
about him. 

Seven Plays, by Bertolt Brecht. A splen- 
did sampling from the complex and _ re- 
markable German playwright whose 
works are posthumously sweeping the 
world’s stages. 

A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
The spiritual deformity of the desiccated 
soul—symbolized by the ultimate horror 
of man’s physical being, leprosy—is the 
central theme of Greene’s latest and great- 
est novel. 

The Gouffé Case, by Joachim Maass. 
The clip-clop of hansoms and the sighs of 
lovelorn dandies provide mood music for 
this period murder tale. 

The Watchman, by Davis Grubb. A 
marrow-chilling tale that rages against 
man’s cruelty and sings the praises of 
physical love. 

Midcentury, by John Dos Passos. This 
novel is a kind of documentary film of 
the times, done with all the skill, though 
less of the startling freshness that marked 
the author's famed U.S.A. 

Resistance, Rebellion, and Death, by 
Albert Camus. Sometimes called “the con- 
science of the age,” the late great French- 
man lives up to that title in these lucid 
and luminous essays. 

In Pursuit of the English, by Doris 
Lessing. Jaunty candid-camera shots of 
London's lower depths. 

If Thine Eye Offend Thee, by Heinrich 
Schirmbeck. With the verve of early Hux- 
ley, the novelist asks if science is the mote 
in the eye of 20th century man. 


Best Sellers 


( ¥ previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 
FICTION 

. Hawaii, Michener (2)° 

. Advise and Consent, Drury (1) 

. The Last of the Just, 
Schwarz-Bart (3) 

. A Burnt-Out Case, Greene (5) 

. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (4) 

. Winnie Ie Pu, Milne (10) 

. Pomp and Circumstance, 
Coward (6) 

8. The Dean’s Watch, Goudge 

9. China Court, Godden 

10. Decision at Delphi, MacInnes 


NONFICTION 


. The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich, Shirer (1) 

. Fate Is the Hunter, Gann (3) 

Who Killed Society? Amory (2) 

. Ring of Bright Water, 
Maxwell (10) 

. The New English Bible 

. Skyline, Fowler 

. Japanese Inn, Statler (5) 

. The Waste Makers, Packard (6) 

. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (9) 

. The Snake Has All the Lines, 
Kerr (7) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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LOOP ROOMS OMY 


Featured member 
of any company 


HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY — 
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es : . lo those who truly enjoy 100 proof bonded Kentucky bourbon, 
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r t there is no substitute for Old Grand-Dad. With a brand so 


universally accepted, it makes good sense to serve Old Grand- 


= ills Dad, the ‘‘Head of the Bourbon Family,” to all your friends. 
The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Rentucky. 
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areyton delivers the flavor... 







THE TAREYTON RING 
MARKS THE REAL THING! 


Here’s one filter cigarette that’s really different! 


The difference is this: Tareyton’s Dual Filter gives you a 
unique inner filter of ACTIVATED CHARCOAL, definitely proved to 
make the taste of a cigarette mild and smooth. It works together with 
a pure white outer filter—to balance the flavor elements in the smoke. 


Tareyton delivers—and you enjoy—the best taste of the best tobaccos. 
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Waste. 








ACTIVATED CHARCOAL inner filter 


Pure white outer filter 
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